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CLASS AND STATUS IN A MIXED-BLOOD COMMUNITY 
(MOREE, N.S.W.) 


By MariE REAY AND GRACE SITLINGTON 


INTRODUCTION 


OREE is a country town on the North-western Plains of New South Wales, 

500 miles N.N.W. of Sydney. Its importance as a pastoral centre is probably 

unequalled in New South Wales. It is a railway junction and it is also linked with 

other large towns by roads leading away from Moree in every direction. Moree 

district has a permanent population of 5,000 persons (1946 figures) in addition to a 

tourist population of several thousands attracted during the winter months by the 
hot artesian baths. 

The tourist population has a social life which is largely separate from the social 
life of the permanent population. Although the tourists meet permanent residents 
(e.g. in sports clubs), their social life is determined by their greater amount of leisure, 
which they organize around regular visits to the artesian baths. The latter are not 
a feature of upper class activities in Moree, whereas they are an important focus of 
lower class interests. To the upper class, the baths represent a municipal investment 
to attract tourists, aid commerce and promote town development. However, they 
represent a significant social institution for the lower class. 

Certain parts of the residential quarter of Moree proper, clustered around the 
main business centre, are occupied almost exclusively by the professional and retired 
pastoral groups, whilst East Moree township, divided from Moree proper by the 
Mehi River, is a lower class zone. The artesian baths are situated in East Moree, 
where they have become a social centre, in so far as they provide a regular meeting 
place for the inhabitants of East Moree, whose bathing facilities in their own homes 
are generally less convenient than those of the upper class homes. 

In the general white community at Moree, social classes are clearly defined. 
Membership of each class is determined by wealth and other possessions and whether 
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one’s occupation is pastoral, professional, trade or labouring. There is a major class 
division between the two highest classes (pastoral and professional, here called the 
““ upper class ’’) and the two lowest classes (trade and labouring, the ‘‘ lower class ”). 
There is little effective social contact between these two. This pattern of social 
grouping is reflected in the aboriginal mixed-blood community at Moree, which is 
also divided into four classes with a decided split between the two highest and the 
two lowest classes. 


Crass ZONES IN THE MIXED-BLOOD COMMUNITY 


In reference to the white community, the term “class zone”’ is used here to 
designate an area which is typical of a certain class, in so far as the majority of 
dwellings in the area are occupied by members of this class. There is a tendency for 
members of each class to congregate in a certain area and to occupy dwellings of 
characteristic size, materials and design, a tendency which approaches uniformity in 
lower class zones. These zones are neither strictly defined nor rigidly observed. 
For example, several lower class families live in C— Street, which is described locally 
as “one of the better streets.” 

Class zones in the mixed-blood community differ from those of the general white 
community in two important ways. Firstly, the mixed-blood zone is character- 
istically a kinship grouping, whereas it is rare for white families to settle in houses 
which are adjacent to those of their relatives. Secondly, the presence of a majority 
or even a substantial minority of white upper class dwellings can lead to an area being 
considered “‘ one of the better streets ”’ or “‘ the residential part of the town,” although 
some lower class whites may live there. There is little overt expression of disapproval 
towards the latter and no machinery for compelling them to live elsewhere. On the 
other hand, occupants of mixed-blood upper class zones openly discourage lower 
class mixed-bloods from settling in their area, and do not hesitate to express their 
disapproval of families in their midst whom they wish to live elsewhere, compelling 
them by frequent friction to depart. 

A few families of part-aboriginal descent have been absorbed into the lower 
classes of the general community through successive intermarriage with Europeans 
and Chinese, and have disassociated themselves entirely from all other aboriginal 
mixed-bloods. These families, whose aboriginal descent is not generally known, are 
not considered here, since they are not a part of the aboriginal mixed-blood com- 
munity, but have become successfully assimilated into the general community of 
the town. However, there are three partly 2boriginal families who live in houses 
in the midst of the general community but continue to associate with mixed-bloods 
and so form an important section of mixed-blood society. These three families 
comprise the descendants of two half-caste men and their half-caste wives, and of the 
octaroon widow of a half-caste. Daughters of two of these families have married 
white men, who are living at the homes of their wives’ parents. 

Of about 500 aboriginal mixed-bloods permanently resident in Moree, 34 live 
in the midst of the general community. These include the three families mentioned 
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above, as well as a family group who have established a market garden on one of 
several permissive occupancies on the Gwydir River, three miles from Moree in a 
westerly direction. A daily bus service links the small agricultural community where 
this group lives with the town of Moree. Members of this family, comprising an 
elderly octaroon couple and their descendants, have light-coloured skins and fair hair, 
and physical traces of their aboriginal ancestry are minute and only occasionally 
noticeable. Although they are largely accepted by the rest of this small farming 
community and are geographically isolated from the other mixed-bloods of Moree, 
they continue to associate with their mixed-blood friends and relatives, with whom 
they have common interests. Because they live on the Gwydir River, this family 
is known as the “‘ Big River” group. The geographical isolation of the mixed-bloods 
of the town and the Big River from the rest of the mixed-blood community is an 
important factor in determining their social position in that community, because 
when they visit other mixed-bloods or join in any form of group activity with them 
it is an act of volition requiring decision and personal effort, not a mere matter of 
habitual association. The possession of a European house in the midst of the white 
community is an ambition held by all members of the upper class in the mixed-blood 
community, who are distinguished from the lower class of mixed-bloods by personal 
and social characteristics which have developed largely through making concrete 
efforts to achieve this end. Mixed-bloods who are already living in the town have 
an assured position in the upper class of mixed-bloods. Conversely the only mixed- 
bloods who have so far succeeded in obtaining houses in the town have been members 
of the upper class of mixed-blood society, whose relatives still form a large part of 
the upper class in specifically aboriginal local groups. 

The scheme of local grouping in the mixed-blood community at Moree corresponds 
with the division into social classes. The different local groups can be said to represent 
different stages of transition, different levels of civilization, or different degrees of 
learning European customs and manners. 

The three families living in town form neither a kinship group nor an effective 
social group by themselves. The highest class of mixed-bloods consists of the Town 
Group, the Big River (Gwydir) Group and the Thompson’s Row Group. 

Thompson’s Row is a row of seven cottages, separated from the more closely 
settled area of East Moree by a wide Stock Route. These cottages were built sixty 
years ago to house white employees of a nearby soap factory, which has since been 
closed. The cottages are built in a single row, and, standing close together on an 
exposed plain, they are easily discernible from the outskirts of East Moree. None of 
the cottages has a garden. All the buildings are in need of at least minor repairs, 
gates are missing, and the wire fences between the individual cottages sag from the 
constant passing of the women from house to house on visits to neighbours who are 

also their kin. 

When one of the cottages in Thompson’s Row became vacant after the closing 
of the soap factory, a half-caste man and his octaroon wife rented it, and to-day the 
whole row is occupied by mixed-bloods, mainly offspring of the original couple. 
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Other mixed-bloods who are related in various ways to the occupants of Thompson’s 
Row have settled nearby. One family occupies a European house which was built 
at their own expense on their own land, and a son and a daughter live in huts on this 
land. Three other families, who are related by blood and marriage to the other 
mixed-bloods of this group, rent huts or sheds nearby. Thompson’s Row and its 
environs are at once a kinship group and a social group. 

The status of the Thompson’s Row group is somewhat higher than the other two 
upper class groups, the Top Camp and the Steel Bridge Camp, because many of this 
group have acquired European houses and attained a higher standard of living than 
that of the camps. The standard of living at Thompson’s Row is comparable with 
that of the white labouring class. The occupants place great value on industriousness 
and thrift, they are proud of their homes, and they are eager to gain prestige both 
amongst the mixed-blood community and amongst the white population. Most of 
the women of this group have worked as domestics on pastoral properties for some 
period during their lives, and it is on the homes of the white upper class that they try 
to model their own homes. Also, their thirst for prestige and pre-occupation with 
their own social status are comparable with the “ social climbing” of the middle 
sections of the white community. Although their standards of living and economic 
circumstances are similar to those of the white labouring class, their aims and outlook 
are similar to those which prevail in the white middle class. 

The Thompson’s Row group comprises 79 mixed-bloods, the majority of whom 
are quarter-castes and octaroons. However, members of this group also include a 
half-caste woman who is married to a white man and another half-caste woman who 
is living with a white man, as well as other half-castes. 

The second social class amongst the mixed-bloods of Moree consists of 95 persons 
living in less desirable circumstances in two distinct camps along the Mehi River, 
known as the Top Camp and the Steel Bridge Camp. These live in huts which have 
been constructed by themselves, but they are all anxious to improve their mode of 
living. Their outlook is generally more European than aboriginal, and it is similar 
to that of the Thompson’s Row people. They identify themselves socially with the 
mixed-bloods of Thompson’s Row, to whom they are mostly related. 

The Top Camp is a collection of huts on a Stock Route about 300 yards from 
Thompson’s Row. The camp itself is separated from Thompson’s Row by a paddock, 
a main road and a few houses, one of which is occupied by a mixed-blood family of the 
Top Camp group, whilst the others are occupied by white families. The Stock Route 
where the Top Camp is situated is a traditional camp site where the original mixed- 
blood migrants from Terry Hie Hie first settled in Moree about twenty years ago. 
Many of the inhabitants are descendants of mixed-bloods who were gaoled some 
years ago for refusing to comply with an order to move from this site, and conse- 
quently the site has an emotional value for the present occupants. This gives the 
local group a common tradition and a solidarity which finds expression whenever 
efforts are made by white townspeople to have this camp removed. The members 
of this group live in huts, with a necessarily poorer standard of living and somewhat 
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lower class-status than the mixed-bloods of Thompson’s Row. Their ideals and 
attitudes, however, are generally identical with those of the Thompson’s Row group, 
and they are waiting to secure houses of their own in the town. The ex-servicemen of 
this group have made every effort to secure their own homes through Rehabilitation 
Schemes, and, indeed, most of this group are eager to buy or rent houses, in order to 
raise their standard of living and at the same time to be independent of Government 


support. 

Mixed-bloods of all the foregoing local groups include mainly original migrants 
from Terry Hie Hie and their descendants. There is a pronounced antagonism 
between mixed-bloods from Terry Hie Hie and the more recent arrivals from Bogga- 
billa, who constitute quite a substantial proportion of the mixed-blood population. 
Those from Terry Hie Hie assert that the advent of large numbers from Boggabilla 
caused the townspeople to implement a policy of segregation in education and enter- 
tainment which did not previously operate here. They themselves make allegations 
concerning the Boggabilla people which are identical with the townspeople’s reasons 
for justifying the segregation of all mixed-bloods. This antagonism has occasioned 
what could almost be regarded as a parallel class development within the Boggabilla 
group, were it not for the necessity for intermarriage between the Boggabilla and 
Terry Hie Hie factions. As it is, the lowest class of all is comprised largely of mixed- 
bloods from Boggabilla whilst one family group has isolated itself from the rest 
and lives at the Steel Bridge Camp. 

This group consists of eleven mixed-bloods who have squatted on a Watering 
Reserve near the Railway Bridge, directly across the river from the Government 
Wool Appraisement Store and the East Moree Football Ground. Besides these 
mixed-bloods’ huts and tents, three huts are occupied by white pensioners on the 
Watering Reserve itself, and a European dairy farm is adjacent. 

The inhabitants of the Steel Bridge Camp are upper class Boggabilla mixed- 
bloods. They differ from the majority of Boggabilla people in Moree in conforming 
much more closely to the living standards of the Town and Thompson’s Row groups 
and in making concrete efforts to obtain housing in the town. Their camp is 
sufficiently remote from the Top Camp to avoid serious friction on the basis of the 
different places of origin. Intermarriage has occurred between the two groups, and 
they have some important common interests. The standard of living is the same 

at both camps, and the inhabitants of the Top Camp sympathize with the Steel 
Bridge people’s strenuous resistance to efforts to remove them from their chosen site. 
Their prestige is enhanced by their custom of employing a solicitor to defend court 
actions, which is regarded as an active demonstration that they share the Top Camp's 
ideal of “‘ independence” and are prepared to fight for it. 

The major class division in the mixed-blood community is the decided split 
between the camps on opposite sides of East Moree (see Plan). The mixed-bloods 
of the town and Thompson’s Row (Class I) and those of the Top Camp and the Steel 
Bridge Camp (Class II) have similar ideals and interests. On the other side of East 
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Moree, about a mile from East Moree Post Office, are the two remaining settlements 
of mixed-bloods. 

One of these is the Aboriginal Reserve, where 229 mixed-bloods live. In addition 
to the fifteen cottages erected on the Reserve by the Aborigines’ Welfare Board, a 
number of less permanent structures (huts and tents) have been erected on the Reserve 
by the mixed-bloods themselves, on either side of the two rows of cottages. Most 
of the dwellings are overcrowded and bare of furniture, in strange contrast to the 
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small family units who occupy the cottages at Thompson’s Row. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to distinguish between two groups of mixed-bloods on the Aboriginal Reserve 
on the basis of hygiene and home-making, the main criteria of class in this community. 
These two groups display class attitudes in their relations with one another as well as 
in their relations with the upper classes, and have nascent characteristics of their 
own. These groups constitute the third social class and part of the fourth or lowest 
class of mixed-bloods at Moree. 


The remainder of the lowest class, comprising 66 mixed-bloods, live at the 
Middle Camp in threadbare tin huts and ill-equipped tents. The Middle Camp is 
situated on an unused lane near the town’s rubbish tip, roughly halfway along the 
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road from the Aboriginal Reserve to East Moree. The camp itself is squalid and 
neglected. The huts are surrounded by broken bottles and scraps of iron, and from 
the road they appear to merge with the larger debris of the rubbish tip. White people 
of the middle and upper classes regard this camp as “‘ a disgrace to the town,” whereas 
upper class mixed-bloods regard it as both a disgrace to the town and an insult to 
themselves. This is because they are aware that most white people classify all 
mixed-bloods as “‘ blacks’”’ and fail to distinguish between the various classes of 
mixed-blood society. 


SocraL CONTACT BETWEEN THE CLASSES 


Upper class mixed-bloods at Moree have strictly limited associations with the 
Aboriginal Reserve. Their children go to school on the Reserve, but buses convey 
them to and from school, and the children of the two major groups spend little time 
together. Children who live at Thompson’s Row and the Top Camp carry their 
own drinking vessels to school and are warned by their parents not to drink from the 
same cup as the children who live on the Reserve, for fear of contracting disease. 
Also, the eldest child of an upper class family group combs the hair of the younger 
children and is instructed not to allow the lower class children to use the comb. 
Upper class parents object to their children being forced to attend the same school 
as the children of the Reserve and the Middle Camp, and are constantly pressing for 
their admission to the public school, where they can mix with white children. One 
of the upper class mixed-bloods’ strongest reasons for resenting segregation in educa- 
tion, as in other spheres, is the resultant necessity for the children to mix with the 
lower class mixed-bloods, with whom they allege they are “ classed” by the white 
people. 

The only significant contact between the adults of the two major groups of 
mixed-bloods occurs in the “ public” functions—gambling, sport, dancing and 
funerals. 


GAMBLING 


In the white community at Moree the main forms of gambling (besides S.P. 
betting, which is common to all classes of whites and mixed-bloods) are the private 
poker parties of the upper class men and the public housie-housie games attended by 
the lower class whites, mainly women. In all classes, gambling in one of these forms 
is a major interest and influence. 

The gambling pattern is reflected in the mixed-blood community, with a 
significant variation. At Thompson’s Row, private poker parties are held, and there 
is no public gambling. However, upper class mixed-bloods do attend the large 
public games which are held in lower class zones. They deliberately refrain from 
holding large public games of ‘‘ Bingo ”’ (a form of housie-housie) at Thompson’s Row 
itself, since they do not wish unfavourable attention to be drawn to themselves by 
crowds of gamblers collecting around their homes. Occasionally, games of “‘ Bingo ” 
are held at the Top Camp. These are semi-private affairs, in so far as lower class 
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mixed-bloods are not encouraged to attend, and the game is attended by mixed- 
bloods living in town, at Thompson’s Row and at the Steel Bridge Camp as well as 
by the Top Camp people themselves. 

Games of ‘‘ Bingo ”’ are held regularly on the Reserve. 
are one or two games involving from twenty to forty mixed-bloods, consisting of 
practically all the adult members of one particular kinship group with about ten 
visitors from the Middle Camp and from other houses on the Reserve. 
participants in these daily games are invariably members of Class IV. 
mixed-bloods who live on the opposite side of East Moree to attend any of these daily 
games on the Reserve, but they frequently visit the Reserve during the week-ends, 
to take part in the large public game of “ Bingo” which is then held. 

A characteristic of all these games is the caution with which they are played. 
“‘ Bingo ” is never played in the houses or huts themselves, largely because of the 
lack of space and the difficulty of dispersing quickly if the players are discovered by 
Instead, they gather in the open air and stand around in a group or squat 
on the ground. The site selected for the daily game is usually close to the dwelling 
of some of the chief participants, in a sheltered place where the players are not directly 
discernible from the road. The site is varied frequently to avoid discovery. The 
players watch the road constantly, and are prepared to break up the game and disperse 
quickly if a police car is seen approaching, since gambling on the Reserve is forbidden 
by law. Thus, there is a certain amount of furtiveness and caution attached to all 
Other gambling games requiring a smaller number of participants, 
such as coon-can and two-up, are played inside the dwellings by lower class mixed- 
bloods only. 

The larger games of ‘‘ Bingo’ at the week-ends are attended by members of all 
social classes, and like all such occasions they provide the upper class with an oppor- 
Some of the occupants of Thompson’s Row and the Top Camp 
arrive at the Reserve in private cars, and most of the others hire taxis, few being 
content to walk. They take much care with their personal appearance on these 
Whereas the lower class mixed-bloods sit on the bare ground to gamble, 
many of the upper class bring rugs or sugar bags on which to sit in their family groups. 
Most of these continue to sit slightly apart from the occupants of the Reserve during 
these games. 

While they are visiting the Reserve, the upper class mixed-bloods converse in 
a friendly manner with the other mixed-bloods in the gambling ring, in the street or 
However, they do not visit the houses indiscrim- 
inately. Mixed-bloods living at Thompson’s Row enter only three houses on the 
These are occupied by mixed-bloods who maintain the same standards of 
living as their own and are thus considered more socially acceptable to them than 
the others. Although these three families maintain a standard of living which is 
comparable with that of the mixed-bloods of the town and Thompson’s Row, never- 
theless they have certain important lower class characteristics, including the attitude 
of dependence as manifested in their eager expectation of benefits from the Govern- 
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ment and other sources, which they regard as a basic right. Upper class mixed- 
bloods have a significant reason for not wishing to visit the remaining mixed-bloods 
of the Reserve in their homes. Firstly, there is the fear, found in all classes, of harm 
from strangers, who are suspected of placing the native poison (bunda bunda) in food 
or drink which is offered to visitors. This is closely associated with the fear of con- 
tracting venereal disease from eating or drinking in the house of a stranger, and 
apparently explains the origin of this second fear. Most of the occupants of the 
Reserve are regarded by the upper class mixed-bloods as “ dirty,” a term which has 
for them the double meaning of “ unclean” and “ diseased.’”’ Consequently, the 
upper class mixed-bloods suspect lower class mixed-bloods (who do not conform to 
their own standards of hygiene) of venereal infection. Consequently, their conscious 
avoidance of the lower class houses on the Reserve on the grounds of hygiene and 
“ shame ” has a double significance. Fear of venereal disease does not here indicate 
fear of actual pain or physical discomfort, but fear of the social disapproval which 
attaches to the disease. Regarding the contraction of venereal disease by simple 
infection on the Reserve, an upper class woman said: ‘“ I’d be so ’shamed, I couldn’t 
hold my head up again.” Regarding uncleanliness, she added: “‘ I'd be ‘shamed to 
go into their houses. It’s not what we’re used to, like.” Shame is also involved in 
the upper class mixed-bloods’ fear of being apprehended while gambling on the 
Reserve, for they do not wish to be associated with the Aboriginal Reserve in the 
opinion of the general white community. 

If visiting upper class mixed-bloods are related by blood or marriage to a member 
of a “ dirty ” (lower class) household on the Reserve, shame is not necessarily strong 
enough to prevent them from sitting on the verandah of the house to gossip with 
their relative ; but during these conversations they address other members of the 
household in a patronizing manner, and shame does deter them from entering the 
house itself and from drinking or eating there. 

A certain amount of mingling between the classes is felt by the upper class 
themselves to be necessary. This mingling occurs at the week-end gambling, which 
gives expression to the upper class mixed-bloods’ interest in gambling as well as 
providing an occasion for broader community life and, more significantly, for meeting 
new people. 

When mixed-bloods who are strangers arrive in any town in this area, it is usual 
for them to be directed to the “‘ Mission,’’ which is the local term for any communal 
settlement of aboriginal mixed-bloods, whether this settlement is a Government 
Station or Reserve or merely a large camp. Strangers in Moree are directed to the 
Reserve, where they find accommodation. Generally, the strangers are men who 
have been working in the surrounding district and have come to stay in town for the 
week-end. The only strangers who stay at the Top Camp for such periods are men 
who are related or at least already well known to mixed-bloods who live there. Thus 
the number of strangers the mixed-bloods of the Top Camp and, more particularly, 
of Thompson’s Row are able to meet is necessarily limited, unless some form of broader 
community life in which members of all social classes can participate is devised. 
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Gambling on the Reserve is such a form. In the gambling ring, upper class mixed- 
bloods meet these visitors, and, if they judge them to be acceptable in their manners 
and personal appearance, they introduce them to members of their families. This 
procedure is particularly important for the unmarried girls and the women who wish 
to leave their husbands, as it is a socially acceptable means of meeting eligible men. 


SPORT 


Sport has a similar function, because it provides another occasion for all classes 
to mingle. Visitors who have met upper class local mixed-bloods on the previous 
day at the gambling school are now introduced to other members of their families 
who did not visit the Reserve, particularly eligible daughters, who attend football 
matches, for example, with the express purpose of meeting young men. The visitor 
may announce his intention of returning to Moree, inviting one of the young girls to 
accompany him to the pictures or the football match the following week-end. 

There is a great deal of informality on these occasions, but members of the 
upper class, particularly of Class I (living in the town and at Thompson’s Row) 
exhibit a certain reserve in the presence of strangers. They are more formal in their 
relations with strangers and with lower class acquaintances in public than in private 
encounters. An upper class woman meeting a lower class woman on a lonely part 
of the road does not bother to snub her, but exchanges a few friendly words. If 
they meet in the gambling ring on the Reserve, she addresses her in a patronizing 
manner. However, if the encounter takes place in a crowded thoroughfare of the 
town or when they are both spectators at a football match, she snubs the lower class 
woman. When a stranger at a football match speaks to an upper class woman he has 
met at the gambling school, she introduces him formally to members of her family 
who are with her (e.g. ‘‘ This is my sister, Mrs. T— ”’ or ‘‘ my daughter, Miss Rosie 
R—”’), although she herself did not wait for a formal introduction before speaking 
to him on the Reserve. 

Thus, social distance between the classes is a variable which is determined by 
the degree to which the occasions when they meet are public occasions. The gambling 
school on the Reserve provides an occasion for inter-class contact, when all elements 
of the mixed-blood community are represented. Thus, in one sense it is a public 
occasion. However, the football match, which is played by opposing white and 
mixed-blood teams and is attended by both white and mixed-blood spectators, is a 
public occasion in the broader sense. Class behaviour at the gambling school on the 
Reserve is determined by the members’ relations with the entire mixed-blood com- 
munity, but class behaviour at a white versus mixed-blood football match is deter- 
mined, in addition, by the particular class’s relations with the general white 
community and with the particular classes of white people encountered at the football 
match, as well as by the place of the mixed-blood community itself as a class within 
the total structure of the general community. Consciousness of this last factor plays 
an important part in developing and stabilizing distinctions between the various 
classes. The essential aim in acquiring and maintaining status in the mixed-blood 
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community is prestige in the total (white) community. The final ‘“‘ shame” is 
being ‘‘ classed as black,’ being outcasts to the total (white) community. 


SociAL MOBILITY WITHIN THE MIXED-BLOOD COMMUNITY 


There is little passage of mixed-bloods into the general community, due to the 
schism between the lowest general class and the mixed-bloods being stabilized by the 
colour-bar, which operates against all mixed-bloods including those whose aboriginal 
admixture is not identifiable by physical characteristics. However, there is much 
social mobility with the mixed-blood community itself, since the whole system of 
class stratification in this community is built upon the concept of “ social climbing.” 
“ Social climbing ” is a characteristic attitude of the upper class mixed-bloods, who 
are continually striving to be accepted by the general community and to maintain the 
prestige they already enjoy in their own community. 

It is possible for individual mixed-bloods to raise their social status and pass 
from one class to another. No individual is known to have risen from Class IV to 
Class I, but several members of Class III have moved into Class II through marriage 
with upper class mixed-bloods, thus crossing the major class line in the mixed-blood 
community, and on either side of this line there is a certain amount of mobility between 
the adjacent classes. 

Upper class mixed-bloods prefer to marry within their own social group (Classes 
Iand II). However, there are only limited possibilities of marriage within the upper 
classes unless members are prepared to marry close relatives or mixed-bloods of 
similar status who come to Moree from other towns. It is notable that there is more 
marriage between close relatives within the upper classes of mixed-bloods than 
amongst the lower classes. Consequently, it is possible for upper class mixed-bloods 
to marry certain members of the lower class without a significant diminution in 
status. 

For example, Trixie T—, a quarter-caste member of Class I living at Thompson’s 
Row, married Claude C—, also a quarter-caste, but a member of Class IIT who lived 
on the Reserve. They rented two single-roomed shacks on land adjacent to 
Thompson’s Row and were accepted by Trixie’s social group. Claude’s relations 
with the lower class men remained friendly and casual, although his visits to the 
Reserve were now limited to weekly visits occasioned by the “ Bingo ” games, which 
his wife does not attend. Just prior to his marriage, Claude’s mother had left her 
husband and had gone to live in the town, sleeping at the hotel where she was 
employed. This move brought her increased social status, which would have been 
greater if she had acquired a permanent home in the town. When she left her 
husband, she ceased to associate with his relatives and immediate social group and 
sought to strengthen her contact with two families already living in the town and a 
female relative living at the Top Camp. She now visited both households in the 
town for private card parties and participated in the infrequent games of “ Bingo ” 
at the Top Camp. Although her status was not quite so high as her son’s, she was 
successful in her attempt to become a member of the upper class. Soon after the 
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marriage of Claude and Trixie, Claude’s sister married a white man and occupied 
one of the shacks where Claude and Trixie had formerly lived alone. 

Several factors are involved in the increase in the status of Mrs. C—, her son and 
her daughter, and in their acceptance into the upper class. The daughter’s marriage 
to a white man was important in determining her own increased status, and this was 
reflected on her mother and brother, particularly since she and her husband went to 
live with her brother and his wife in an upper class zone. A second factor is Claude’s 
personal worth, which is approved by the upper class mixed-bloods. He is a member 
of the aboriginal football team and is one of their most successful players, despite 
his poor physique. His reputation as a footballer has made him popular with all 
classes. Probably the most important factor is the success of these three individuals 
in conforming to standards of living which are characteristic of the upper class. All 
three value cleanliness, personal appearance and the care and improvement of the 
home. Their interests, manners and general behaviour are similar to those of upper 
class mixed-bloods who have never experienced the necessity to climb from one class. 
to another within the mixed-blood community. Yet a fourth factor is the upper class 
mixed-bloods’ concept of “‘ good family,”’ which can cut across the major class division 
and apply to certain members of Class III who are descended from the original 
migrants from Terry Hie Hie. Claude and his sister are “‘ of good family,”’ largely 
because their father came from Terry Hie Hie and his family background is intimately 
known to the upper class mixed-bloods, who have also come from Terry Hie Hie. 
The surname C— carries much prestige because of the well-known industry and 
integrity of a Mrs. C—, Claude’s father’s brother’s wife, who is sought eagerly by 
white employers in the town. Claude’s mother’s own parentage is well known to 
members of the upper class, since her mother had come to Moree from Queensland 
before the important migration of mixed-bloods from Terry Hie Hie and was socially 
accepted by the latter. This is readily understandable when it is remembered that 
at the time of the Terry Hie Hie migration, class structure in the mixed-blood com- 
munity was embryonic. The only significant division was that between the Terry 
Hie Hie mixed-bloods and a group of inter-related mixed-bloods from Boggabilla. 
This division soon became a serious schism which caused the Boggabilla group to 
leave the Top Camp to live on the site of the present Reserve ; it then developed 
into a lasting antagonism between the Terry Hie Hie group’s descendants and further 
migrants from Boggabilla. During this period, mixed-bloods from Seurat, Queens- 
land, intermarried and mixed socially with the Terry Hie Hie group. 

The practically simultaneous movement of these three members of the same 
family into a higher social class is an isolated case, although the upward movement 
of a whole family is often unsuccessfully planned. For example, Jack C—’s family 
tried unsuccessfully to become accepted into Class I. Before coming to Moree, 
this family occupied high social status at Boggabilla, where differences in social status 
had not been stabilized into a definite class system. In Moree they were shocked to 
encounter the intense antagonism felt by the descendants of the Terry Hie Hie 
migrants indiscriminately towards all Boggabilla mixed-bloods. Wishing ultimately 
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to secure a house in the midst of the general community, they managed to obtain 
possession of a cottage in Thompson’s Row, thus becoming direct neighbours of 
several members of Class I. They adopted upper class attitudes towards the rest 
of the mixed-blood community and expected to be socially accepted by Class I. 
However, the initial antagonism against them was strong enough to be recalled when 
they were ejected from their cottage due to non-payment of rent. It was felt that 
payment of rent, which is an upper class characteristic, could not be expected from 
Boggabilla people, who had hitherto lived in rent-free cottages on a Government 
Station. 


After being ejected from the cottage in Thompson’s Row, Jack C— erected 
a hut on a Watering Reserve and established the Steel Bridge Camp, where he was 
joined by other members of his family. Apart from the failure to pay rent, there was 
continual friction between the Boggabilla family and the other inhabitants of 
Thompson’s Row, since this family did not conform to the standards of behaviour 
set by the upper class mixed-bloods. Jack C’—s adult sons were frequently at home 
for long periods without seeking employment. It is notable that Jack and Mrs. 
C—’s major motive in leaving Boggabilla was their resentment of station managers’ 
attempts to obtain regular employment for their sons, from whom they did not wish 
to be separated. They prefer their sons to stay at home unless there is an immediate 
necessity for them to earn money and contribute to the family income—i.e., unless 
the family is threatened with actual hardship. In the mixed-blood community at 
Moree, this is essentially a lower class characteristic, a negation of the upper class 
characteristic of thrift. The continued unemployment of Jack C.’s adult sons was 
resented by the inhabitants of Thompson’s Row, particularly by the married women, 
because they felt that the presence of unemployed men might discourage their own 
menfolk from being industrious. A further reason was their fear lest a collapse of 
moral standards would ensue from the young men spending most of their time at 
home where the unmarried girls were. 


This family’s attempt to enter Class I failed, but they were ultimately accepted 
into Class II, the lower stratum of the upper class. It is significant that the mixed- 
bloods of Class II attach prestige to the C— family for having once lived at Thompson’s 
Row. 


When an individual or a family moves to a higher social class, it is necessary to 
conform to the standards of behaviour imposed by that class and to adopt the 
characteristic attitudes of that class. Otherwise, acceptance into the higher class 
is not possible. Jack C—and his family betrayed a characteristic lower class attitude 
in a sphere which is of primary importance in determining the differentiation into 
classes itself, and therefore they were rejected by the class into which they had hoped 
to become accepted. Similarly, a family which shows no regard for the accumulation 
of material possessions cannot find acceptance into the highest social class of mixed- 
bloods, since this is a major motive in upper class life. 
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THE CoNcEPT OF ‘“‘ Goop FamILy ” 

Upper class mixed-bloods are conscious of the class divisions which exist in their 
community, and strive consciously to maintain them. Marriage within their own 
class is desirable, but marriage is tolerated with members of certain lower class 
families who are regarded as superior to the majority of their class in certain ways, 
and these individual members of ‘‘ good families ” can be accepted after marriage into 
the higher class. Upper class mixed-blood women associate the concept “‘ good 
family ” with the phrase “ good stock,” but this is not used in any biological sense, 
except in so far as the majority of “‘ good ” families have a preponderance of European 
admixture. Although lightness of caste is important to upper class mixed-bloods, 


particularly in marriage selection, it is not decisive in the designation of ‘“‘ good” 
families. 


Mixed-bloods who have an assured social position in the mixed-blood community 
are generally judged to be “of good family.” Individual mixed-bloods whose 
families live in other towns where class structure is not stabilized to the same extent 
are considered to be “‘ of good family ” if they conform to upper class standards of 
behaviour and if it is known that their homes are comparable in cleanliness and 
comfort with the upper class homes at Moree. However, it is also possible to designate 
“ of good family ”’ local mixed-bloods without their being accepted into either of the 
upper classes. This occurs when they evince certain upper class characteristics in 
the absence of other important ones. Invariably, these individuals would be regarded 
as members of Class III (the upper lower class), who are distinguished from Class IV 
(the lowest class) by the possession of these very upper class characteristics. These 
characteristics are chiefly superior living standards (standards of hygiene and home- 
making), the maintenance of which is a dominant motive in upper class life. These 
involve a consistent concern with dress and personal appearance in public, and, in 
the home itself, with cleanliness, furnishing and diet. The maintenance of these 
living standards implies the partial development of important upper class character- 
istics, such as thrift, and is a negation of certain lower class characteristics, such as 
the irresponsible attitude to money and gambling and the customary subordination 
of long-range considerations to immediate results. This also implies at least a partial 
revision of lower class family attitudes. However, lower class mixed-bloods “ of 
good family ’’ retain many lower class characteristics, for example, irresponsibility 
with regard to house rent and aversion to the apprenticeship of minors. 


Another significant attribute of lower class mixed-bloods ‘“‘ of good family ”’ 
concerns their place of origin. Mixed-bloods who have come to Moree from Boggabilla 
are never judged to be “ of good family,” even if (as in the case of Jack C— and his 
family) they are tolerated within the lower upper class. However, a man from 
Boomi who is related to a number of Boggabilla people is judged to be “‘ of good 
family,” since it is well known that several members of his family own and rent houses 
at Boomi, where they maintain the same standard of living as the upper class mixed- 
bloods at Moree. Also, under the same conditions, mixed-bloods who are descended 
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from the original migrants from Terry Hie Hie and Seurat are judged to be “ of 
good family.”” This applies particularly to Terry Hie Hie people, since their place of 
origin is also that of the majority of upper class mixed-bloods. 

In considering the anomalous position of the exceptional ‘‘ good families,” 
who are members of the lower class, with whom they have many common features 
while still evincing certain important upper class characteristics, it is necessary to 
consider the possibility that these families may have declined in status. Owing 
to the nature of these characteristics, these mixed-bloods “‘ of good family ” evidently 
represent an earlier stage in the development of the complex comprising the upper 
class traits. Since most of them came from the same area as the upper class mixed- 
bloods, and since class structure in Moree is based largely on differences in places of 
origin, it is probable that these “‘ good families ” of the lower class had reached the 
same stage of material development as the present upper class mixed-bloods and were 
regarded by them as social equals before mixed-blood society was clearly differentiated 
into social classes. Their anomalous position must then be attributed to a kind of 
arrested development, a failure to continue developing along the same lines as the 
present upper class and at the same rate. This would seem to be due to their more 
intimate contact with the stranger element, notably the subsequent immigrants from 
other areas who had not reached as high a stage of development as their own. On 
the other hand, the mixed-bloods at present constituting the upper class deliberately 
cut themselves off from the conservative influence of the undifferentiated stranger 
element, identifying themselves with the white people with whom they hoped to 
associate. They did this by refusing to take advantage of Government aid in housing, 
some (now Class I) even making strenuous and successful efforts to obtain houses 
which they could rent in the town. Thus, even in the former, relatively classless, 
state, there must have been a fairly clear-cut differentiation of attitudes towards 
“independence ” and economic responsibility. 

An individual mixed-blood of ‘‘ good family ” may be raised from the lower class 
after marriage with an upper class mixed-blood provided that he goes to live in an 
upper class zone and conforms to upper class behaviour in all the important aspects 
of his life. This involves acceptable manners, a care for his personal appearance, 
moderation in drinking, thrift and regular well-paid employment, as well as marital 
constancy. If he does conform, other members of his immediate family are desired 
as marriage partners, and it is probable that his own and his wife’s family will be 
linked by further marriages. 


SELF-ESTEEM AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Some upper class mixed-bloods are conscious that the social division within their 
community isa class one. An upper class quarter-caste woman living at Thompson's 
Row said: ‘‘ There are different classes of dark people here, just as there are in the 
whites. We consider ourselves a cut above the people from the Bottom (Aboriginal 
Reserve and Middle Camp). We speak to them all if we meet them, but we don’t 
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go into the people’s houses on the Mission, except three—R—’s, C—’s and B—’s. 
We don’t go near the Middle Camp at all—only pass it on the way to the Mission.” 
Generalizations using the concept of “ class’’ occur frequently, for example: “ The 
lower class of dark people are very jealous.” 

Mixed-bloods of this group are aware that they themselves constitute the upper 
class of their community, and this awareness of their own position makes them both 
self-conscious and class-conscious in situations which bring members of all classes 
together. Their motive in maintaining class patterns of behaviour in public situations 
is the maintenance of prestige and, more particularly, self-esteem. It is necessary 
for the upper class mixed-bloods to find some justification for their belief that they 
are superior to the other mixed-bloods in certain important ways. By considering 
that they form a separate group within the mixed-blood community, it is possible for 
them to identify themselves more closely with the larger community of the town and 
consider themselves, in effect, white people. This brings a personal satisfaction, since 
it involves ignoring the caste barrier and a resolution of the conflict arising from the 
frustrations attending their actual rejection by the general community. 

Upper class mixed-bloods’ opinions of lower class mixed-bloods as a class group 
are founded on the latter’s failure to conform to standards of behaviour which they 
regard as a necessary prelude to acceptance by the general white community. Thus, 
their judgments of lower class mixed-bloods agree with the actual differences between 
the classes. An upper class woman was expressing a real difference in attitude when 
she said of the lower class mixed-bloods: ‘‘ ‘ Blackfellow’s chair ’—that’s what they 
call a bed. And that’s what it is. They haven’t got any chairs. All the furniture 
they trouble about is a bed to sleep on. They sit around on the beds because it’s 
more comfortable.’”” When members of her class say that lower class mixed-bloods 
are “dirty,” “diseased’’ and “immoral,” their opinions are based on actual 
differences in hygiene and incidence of disease, and in attitudes towards morality. 
Most of the opinions expressed by upper class mixed-bloods concerning lower class 
mixed-bloods as a class are based on these three factors. 

On the other hand, lower class mixed-bloods’ opinions of upper class mixed-bloods 
as a Class group are mainly based on the latter’s awareness of class differences and 
their insistence upon maintaining a clear distinction between the two main class 
groups. Thus, the lower class mixed-bloods allege snobbery. ‘‘ They think them- 
selves a cut above the likes of us,’’ they say, “ but they’re as black as what we are.”’ 
Whilst the upper class mixed-bloods’ opinions of the lower class express class 
differences and serve to heighten class distinctions, the lower class mixed-bloods’ 
opinions are based on the desire to break down class distinctions, ignoring the class 
differences which obviously exist. The allegation that the upper class mixed-bloods 
are as “ black ” (aboriginal) as the lower class mixed-bloods expresses the one constant 
factor in the mixed-blood community, the common possession of some degree of 
aboriginal ancestry. 

Both comment upon one another’s morality. These comments consist largely 
of allegations of adultery and gossiping reference to illegitimate births. Thus, a 
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lower class woman said of an upper class woman : “ They like to think they’re white, 
but they’re no better than we are. Look at A—. ‘ Mrs. T—’ she calls herself, but 
she’s been living with C— for years, and that first girl she had is his too.” An upper 
class woman said of a lower class woman: “ There must be five men in there, all 
cooped up in that dirty old place of hers. And all those children running about. 
Living like that, you can’t tell who the fathers are. It might be any ofthem.” Here 
again, the gossip of the upper class woman is directed at establishing class differences, 
and the gossip of the lower class women is concerned with a denial of class differences. 
In evaluation, upper class women are “‘ no better,” whereas lower class women are 
“ worse.” 

Upper class opinion of the lower class is often identical with white opinion of 
mixed-bloods generally. Upper class mixed-bloods dub the lower class “‘ old-timers,” 
“ uncivilized ’’ and even “ wild blackfellows,” in contrast to themselves, accentuating 
specifically aboriginal features. By adopting opinions which are generally held by 
white people, they minimize the social distance between themselves and the general 
white community and enlarge the gulf between themselves and the lower class. 


CLASS AND THE POSITION OF WOMEN 


Upper class mixed-blood women command more respect and wield more influence 
in their group than lower class women. It is the women who are instrumental in 
establishing and maintaining class standards, which operate most strongly in the 
specific spheres of women, for example home-making and the care of children. The 
frequent absence of many mixed-blood men of all classes from their homes when they 
are working, and the matrilocal bias this circumstance imposes, contribute towards 
the woman determining the class of the family, rather than the husband. 

The tasks of the young girl in the home are more exacting, and the discipline 
imposed upon her more strenuous, in the upper class than in the lower class. This 
is due to the greater amount of housework necessary to maintain upper class standards 
of living and the relative strictness of the upper class moral code. 

Married women have more prestige in the upper class than in the lower class. 
Lower class women assume few responsibilities in the home, and their major interest 
is gambling, whereas upper class women consciously try to raise their prestige by 
conforming to white people’s standards of living. 

Matriarchs are found in all classes, and it is ultimately the matriarch who sets 
the standard of her group. She is invariably an elderly woman who wields much 
power over her descendants. It is the matriarch who sets the standard of industrious- 
ness or idleness, and in the upper classes the matriarch determines the degree of class 
consciousness in her kinship group. The lower class matriarch has less power than 
the upper class matriarch, but she provides the cohesive force of the kinship group 
and is the focus of all the group’s activities. 

Mixed-blood women of all classes have some kind of domestic employment in 
the town. However, more importance is attached to regular employment of women 
B 
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in the lower class than in the upper class. Lower class women secure employment 
to supplement the aggregate income of the family, which includes the husband’s 
earnings as well as money received for child endowment. Less importance is attached 
by lower class women to the men’s industriousness. If a man works spasmodically, 
he knows that his wife will work when more money is needed. Some husbands live 
almost entirely on their wives’ earnings, the child endowment money and the proceeds 
of gambling. On the other hand, upper class women expect their husbands to support 
the family with their earnings, whilst they themselves are primarily devoted to their 
own home management. They have two important motives for seeking employment 
outside the home. First, there is the value attached to working in white women’s 
houses in order to hear gossip and to observe their methods of home-making. Also, 
in earning money, they are able to be financially independent of their husbands. 
In the upper class, a woman is valued as a marriage partner if she has a separate 
banking account, is well educated and is “‘ of good family,” particularly if she has 
been working for upper class white families who have been settled in the district for 
a long time. Marriage with a woman of this class entails certain responsibilities for 
the mixed-blood man. She influences his industriousness by giving him incentives 
to work, keeping him contented and proud of her ability in home-making. Upper 
class mixed-blood men are conscious of the prestige they gain by marrying this type 
of woman, who, in her turn, would not hesitate to leave him if he did not conform to 
her standards. 

Upper class women arrange their daughters’ marriages to consolidate the family’s 
class position. 


SEXUAL LIFE AND MARITAL PRESTIGE 


Sexual promiscuity is practically absent in the upper class of mixed-bloods, 
because they have developed a fairly rigid moral code patterned on that of the white 
community. It is possible for an upper class mixed-blood woman to bear one or two 
children before she is married, but this is not regarded as desirable. When a girl is 
between eighteen and twenty-one years, her mother advises her in her choice of a 
husband, and the girl marries. By the time she is twenty-one, an upper class woman 
is usually married. Marriage raises a woman’s prestige. She is now known to all 
except her immediate family as “‘ Mrs. —,”’ a title which she retains even if she leaves 
her husband for a permanent lover. The upper class mixed-blood husband is expected 
to be faithful to his wife. Ifa man is found to be constantly violating this principle, 
the wife seeks a lover who can take the place of the husband as the head of the house- 
hold and the guardian of her children. She chooses a man who can be expected to 
conform most closely to upper class standards of behaviour including fidelity. 

Lower class women change their lovers more frequently, and generally they 
do not require a permanent lover until they reach middle life, although each of the 
previous liaisons may have lasted for several years. They adopt the name of the 
permanent lover, although children resulting from the earlier liaisons still bear their 
fathers’ names. When a lower class woman retains the name of a past lover or a 
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husband from whom she has separated, the reason is economic, usually to ensure the 
payment of maintenance money for her children by publicizing the paternity of the 
children. She does not retain the name for the sake of the prestige associated with it, 
as an upper class woman does who has married a man “ of good family.” In the 
latter case, children resulting from pre-marital liaisons bear the husband’s name, 
An upper class woman prefers all her children to bear the same name. 

The integrating force in upper class family life is the idealization of romantic 
love. Of one upper class woman it is said with approval: “She never looked at 
another man.” 

Upper class mixed-blood women read popular romantic novels, which, together 
with films and the ideas expressed by white women, mould their conception of 
romantic love. Most of these women believe that “‘ you can only love once,” that 
even if a woman has affairs with several men there is always one man whom she loves 
throughout her life. One woman who was separated from her husband said of her 
lover: ‘‘ I always loved C—. I had him before I was married. We were what 
you might call childhood sweethearts. I’ve been in love with C— ever since I can 
remember. You can never love anyone like you love the first.” Upper class mixed- 
blood women discuss love and the implications of this concept for their own lives. 
They believe that mutual love and trust are necessary for happy marriage, and they 
deliberately cultivate these qualities. Unlike the lower class women, whom they 
criticize for being “‘ slovenly ’’ and “ careless,” they consciously attract their husbands 
after years of married life by retaining concern with their personal appearance and 
prestige. 

An upper class woman who married a lower class man and became absorbed into 
his class would not leave him, although he beat her unmercifully, and this circumstance 
drew comments from upper class women, who said: ‘‘ She won’t leave him because 
she loves him,” and from lower class women who said : “‘ She won’t leave him so long 
as he keeps her.” 

In the lower classes, particularly in Class IV, more prestige is attached to the 
woman who has a succession of lovers than to the woman who remains faithful to her 
husband. Ifa woman has several lovers in succession, it is regarded as a demonstra- 
tion that she is sexually attractive. In addition, lower class men are not expected 
to be faithful to their wives. The comment is frequently made: “ Men are all the 
same. They like new faces.” In the lower classes, more accent is placed on the 
physical attractiveness of women and on the virility of men. If a woman marries 
and has no children by her husband, she despises him and seeks a new lover who can 
provide her with issue. Upper class women rarely allege lack of virility in an 
upper class man, whereas it is a frequent allegation in the lower classes. 

When an elderly mixed-blood man goes to live with a woman, the lower class 
women comment upon his retention of virility. When Kate —— attacked Emma —— 
after Emma had attempted to persuade Joe (who was living with Kate) to live with 
her, different comments on the incident were made by women of the upper and lower 
classes. Upper class women alleged that Joe must be wealthy and that Emma wanted 
BB 
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his money. Lower class women commented upon the “ jealousy ” displayed by Kate 
and Emma, and regarded this as evidence that “the old man must still be goed 
(virile).”” It is significant that the term “ good sort,” meaning “lover,” is used 
more frequently in the lower classes, whereas upper class women often replace it by 
“sweetheart ” or ‘‘ the man she’s living with.” 


CLASS AND STATUS 


CLASS AND LIQUOR 


Mixed-blood women of all classes disapprove of drunkenness. Sobriety is one 
of the attributes necessary for acceptance in the upper classes, and although upper 
class men do occasionally get drunk, habitual drunkenness arouses disgust amongst 
the other upper class men. It is possible for an upper class mixed-blood to be rejected 
by the other members of his class if he is an habitual drunkard. This is because his 
wife leaves him and goes to live with another upper class mixed-blood, and he is 
forced to associate with lower class women only. 

The stigma placed on habitual drunkenness by the upper classes reflects their 
awareness of the general white opinion of aboriginal drunkenness. Many local white 
people seek to justify the prohibition of mixed-bloods’ drinking by maintaining that 
“ the blacks ”’ (all persons with any aboriginal admixture) are constitutionally unable 
to drink either in moderation or without losing their powers of reason and behaving 
as animals. If the men drink excessively it is a matter for shame, since the women 
are aware that the continual sight of drunken mixed-bloods strengthens white opinion. 
White opinion is not so important to the lower class mixed-bloods, although they also 
believe that the prohibition of liquor is the denial of an essential right. 

A motive for disapproving of excessive drinking which is common to all the 
classes is the belief that it is deleterious to the men’s health and consequently to 
the health of their offspring. Upper class women believe that it can also account 
for sexual impotence. 

Women of all classes are afraid of physical violence being caused through drunken- 
ness, but the most important reason for disapproving of drunkenness is the sexual 
promiscuity of habitual drunkards and the attendant danger of venereal disease. 
In denoting this reason for their hatred of drunkenness, lower class women do not 
disguise their fear of the disease. But upper class women are more concerned with 
moral standards as such, and the fear of venereal disease tends to be less explicit. 
Shame is associated with the disease, which is not discussed so freely amongst the 
upper class women, except by women who are closely related to one another. 

Upper class women have been known to leave their husbands when these have 
become habitual drunkards, but lower class women usually accept their husbands 
drunkenness. It is rare for a lower class woman to leave her husband on that account, 
unless he has seriously ill-treated her, and, even then, there is usually an early 
reconciliation. 

Only a small proportion of the lower class men have regular sources for obtaining 
liquor. Most of them accost lower class white men who are known to them, and the 
liquor is obtained at great risk to themselves and to the suppliers. The lower class 
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mixed-bloods’ methods of obtaining liquor tend to be more obtrusive because they 
do not keep a quantity of liquor in their possession but buy a bottle as they need it. 
On the other hand, most of the upper class men have regular sources of supply and 
keep a few bottles, which they often drink with their meals. Upper class mixed- 
bloods say of the lower class mixed-bloods: ‘‘ They’re just like pigs. They never 
take their mouth away from the bottle of grog till there isn’t a drop left.” In the 
upper classes, the men have fewer bouts of drinking from which they return home 
drunk, and more accent is placed on drinking in the home itself. 

In the upper classes, drinking is associated with hospitality, and upper class 
women frequently drink a glass of beer with their husbands and with friends. In 
this way they are able to enjoy a drink themselves and at the same time regulate the 
amount of liquor their husbands drink. An upper class mixed-blood woman has 
said: ‘‘ Better to see him have a glass or two at home than get round there with the 
men and come home drunk. They drink it straight from the bottle, too, and when 
you do that you can’t seem to stop till it’s all gone.” 

Lower class mixed-blood women rarely drink. In the lower classes, not only 
drunkenness but liquor itself is so closely associated with sexual promiscuity and 
venereal disease that only those women who are actually promiscuous go against 
public opinion and drink liquor. Women’s drinking is associated with prostitution, 
and a man who discovers that his wife has been drinking either ill-treats her or leaves 
her, in either case accusing her of “ selling herself for a bottle of grog.” 

Thus there are variations in drinking habits and in attitudes towards drunkenness 
between the classes, and these are closely allied with the relative position of women 
in the upper and lower classes. Although upper class women cannot entirely prevent 
their husbands from drinking outside the home, they do not accept it passively as the 
lower class women do. Whenever an upper class woman hears that the men of her 
husband’s group have been seen drinking in the yard of an hotel or along the river- 
bank, she informs the police and ensures that they will be arrested before they can 
arrive home. Thus the upper class women minimize drunkenness in the home, 


safeguard themselves and their children and help to maintain the upper class standard 
of propriety. 


CLASS AND THE USE OF MONEY 


In the mixed-blood community, thrift is an upper class characteristic which is 
essential in maintaining upper class patterns of behaviour in most spheres. Thrift is 
essential for mixed-bloods of Class I to keep up their payment of house-rent and to 
make improvements to their homes by painting the interiors and by adding and 
replacing articles of furniture. 

Few of the lower class mixed-bloods are concerned with furnishing their homes. 
Most of their homes contain only beds with blankets, a table, and a few oil drums 
for seats. Upper class mixed-bloods use more bed coverings, including linen (which 
is generally not used by the lower classes), and more frequent changes of personal 
clothing are necessitated by upper class standards of hygiene. Most of the lower 
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class mixed-bloods go to sleep in the clothes they have worn during the day, whereas 
upper class mixed-bloods wear pyjamas or night-gowns, and they buy new night- 
clothes when they are forced by illness to enter hospital. This is consistent with 
the distinction (which is not observed to the same degree in the lower classes) between 
“best ’’ clothes, which are worn on public occasions, and other clothes which serve 
for everyday home wear. Some insight into the relative use of money for clothing 
can be gained by comparing two women’s behaviour in similar circumstances. A 
woman of Class I was concerned because she did not have time to buy her son some 
new pyjamas before he was admitted to hospital and had to give him his worn, 
patched pyjamas. The day after he was admitted she bought some new pyjamas 
and took them to him at the hospital. A second woman, of Class IV, visited her 
son in hospital the day after he was admitted and was resentful because he was still 
wearing the shirt in which he was admitted. She argued that pyjamas should have 
been provided for him at the hospital, because ‘‘ he wears nothing like that at home ” 
and ‘‘ I know they got some there—some of them used to sew for the ward before it 
was built, and they made a lot of pyjamas.” This second woman made no attempt 
to buy or to make pyjamas for her son, and he continued to sleep in his shirt. This 
lower class woman's husband was in regular employment, and the family was not 
suffering economic hardship. The behaviour of these two women expressed a real 
difference in class attitudes. Lower class mixed-bloods insist that it is their right to 
be cared for, free of cost, when they are ill; upper class mixed-bloods save carefully 
to provide comfort in sickness. The typical lower class concept of “ freedom” 
and the typical upper class concept of “ independence” can be seen here clearly 
opposed. To the lower classes, “ freedom” means freedom from economic responsi- 
bilities, whereas the upper classes aim to be independent of Government help and wish 
to demonstrate their ability to maintain themselves in comfort without external 
support. If the wage-earner of the family is ill, an upper class family lives on the 
savings accumulated while the man was working. On the other hand, a lower class 
family in similar circumstances becomes automatically dependent upon relatives 
and also applies for unemployment relief. 

Upper class mixed-bloods have savings bank accounts and deposit a proportion 
of their wages. Often the upper class woman has a bank account of her own, in 
which she deposits part of her wages. This money is used mainly for buying new 
clothes for herself and her children and for supplementing the furnishings of her 
home. Part of her earnings is retained for her immediate use, to buy her own tobacco 
and cigarettes as well as supplementing the family’s diet with cake, soft drink and 
sweets, It is ‘‘ pin money, with a bit to put by for a rainy day.” 

Since the introduction of banking at the Aboriginal School, the difference in the 
classes’ attitudes to money can be seen clearly reflected in the children’s behaviour. 
Upper class parents give their children small weekly;sums to bank at school, whereas 
the lower class parents give their children money for banking only sporadically. 
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CLASS DIFFERENCES IN CHILD-REARING 


Whilst it would be false to assume that parental love does not play so important 
a part in lower class life as in upper class life, more importance is placed on the lower 
class child as an economic asset, and more attention is given by upper class parents 
to individual personality development. 

Mixed-blood infants of all classes are breast-fed, but weaning takes place much 
earlier in the upper classes, generally when the child is from nine to twelve months 
old, following the advice of the clinic nurse and the example of white women in whose 
homes the mothers have worked. Lower class mixed-blood women continue breast- 
feeding until the child is about three years old. This is not only because they believe 
that further conception cannot take place before weaning, but also because they 
prefer to comfort the child by suckling, long after he has ceased to receive nourishment 
in that way. The belief that the continuation of breast-feeding prevents further 
conception is also prevalent amongst the upper class women, but these have a more 
refined knowledge of contraceptive techniques and do not rely solely on this belief 
for limiting their families. 

The deliberate use of contraceptives is confined to the upper classes, most of 
whom limit the size of their families for economic reasons. (One case is known of an 
upper class mixed-blood woman using birth control to prevent the recurrence of 
insanity.) In the upper classes, particularly in Class I, it is fashionable to have small 
families, because they make a higher standard of living possible. Child endowment 
money is considered to be insufficient to provide adequately for the child’s needs, 
and whilst upper class women use the endowment exclusively for child care, most 
parents supplement this sum with a part of their own earnings. On the other hand, 
lower class mixed-bloods regard child endowment as a regular source of family income 
in the same sense as their personal earnings are. Receipt of endowment for a number 
of children is held to obviate the necessity for constant employment, and adds to a 
woman’s eligibility for marriage or casual liaisons. When lower class men are 
unemployed, they and their wives live on the child endowment money, and the 
children are sent to visit relatives and solicit food. 


The introduction of child endowment has not radically altered the parent-child 
relationship itself, but it has changed slightly the way in which this relationship 
can be considered an economic one. Formerly, lower class children were sent by 
their parents to beg money, food and clothing from white residents of the town, 
Now, parents accept child endowment as a constant part of the family income, and 
in times of hardship send the children to solicit food from their mixed-blood relatives, 


Although mixed-bloods of all classes desire for their children the same educational 
opportunities as white children enjoy, their behaviour expresses different attitudes 
towards education. Whilst lower class parents profess anxiety for their children to 
be “ well-educated’ and to attend school regularly, the only compulsion in this 
matter comes from the school-teacher, On the other hand, upper class parents compel 
their children to attend school regularly, Upper class parents allow their children to 
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remain at school until they have completed the primary school course, even if they 
have passed the minimum school-leaving age. Then they try to obtain their admission 
into a high school. Lower class parents, however, expect their children to leave school 
when they reach the minimum school-leaving age, to find remunerative employment 
and so contribute towards the family’s income. In the lower classes, the child is 
always an economic asset. Until he leaves school, he provides his family with money 
indirectly through child endowment. Afterwards, he contributes directly to the 
maintenance of the household. The main requirement is that he should find employ- 
ment which is well paid. Several offers of poorly paid employment with prospects 
of security and better pay later (particularly apprenticeship in trade) have been 
refused by adolescent mixed-blood boys, whose parents have insisted that they must 
earn higher wages from the outset. 


Upper class mixed-bloods, however, allow for wider personality development 
in their children. They recognize and encourage different interests in their children, 
and if their ambitions are impracticable the children are helped to express these 
interests in some practical way. For example, when an upper class mixed-blood girl 
expressed her wish to be a hairdresser or a dressmaker, her mother told her that it 
would be impossible for her to earn an adequate living in either of these occupations, 
because of her colour. Nevertheless, she taught her daughter dressmaking and 
encouraged her to design and make her own clothes. She told her that although 
she could not hope to support herself entirely by dressmaking, it would be useful 
when she was married and had children of her own, and she could earn pocket-money 
for herself by taking occasional orders. 


In this regard, upper class mixed-bloods reveal a more realistic approach to their 
children’s development, consciously helping them to overcome the difficulties they 
will inevitably encounter through colour prejudice. They aim to teach their children 
standards of behaviour which they know are acceptable to white people. This 
implies a stricter discipline than that found in lower class homes. 


Lower class parents are also conscious that their children will have very limited 
opportunities in later life, and they try to compensate for this by giving the children 
as much freedom from pain and worry as possible. ‘‘ Poor little fella’ is a frequent 
comment by parents watching a child at play. Lower class parents are extremely 
protective towards their children and defensive when they are criticized. Ifa child’s 
behaviour draws unfavourable comment, the mother is immediately resentful. In 
discussing their children in any context, the mothers are on the defensive. This 
makes friction and inter-family feuds inevitable when children damage other people’s 
property. 

Lower class children are rarely chastized by their parents, and physical punish- 
ment is only used when the child’s behaviour has become intolerable to the mother 
and she expresses her anger in random blows. Attempts at disciplining children 
are made, but these are spasmodic and ineffective. A woman who attempts to 
discipline her child is often accused of cruelty by her husband. Children who disobey 
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their parents are threatened with a fear of spirits and the dark, but when a child 
becomes frightened and cries, he is comforted by his mother. 

Upper class mothers are not so defensive regarding their children. They discuss 
their children’s behaviour and laugh at minor faults. Upper class parents threaten 
their children less, and they believe that threats are generally ineffective. They show 
a lively interest in methods of rearing children which they have learned from white 
people and discuss intelligently amongst themselves. They believe that their 
children’s behaviour reflects their own ability to influence their children, and they 
experience shame if these appear to be undisciplined in public. 

In the upper class, prestige is closely associated with the women’s attitudes 
towards children. Upper class women cannot understand why one of their number 
is anxious to have as many children as she can, and they joke about her attitude. 
They also joke about a woman who married an upper class man and went to live in 
an upper class zone but betrayed her lower class origin when she continued to suckle 
her child until he was three years old. In addition, the behaviour of the children 
themselves can influence the family’s prestige. 

Upper class mixed-blood parents are aware of the uncontrolled sex life of lower 
class children, which is a natural result of the conditions in which they live. In the 
crowded lower class homes, children observe and imitate their parents’ sexual 
activities, whereas most upper class parents conceal their own sexual activities from 
their children as much as possible. In upper class homes, adolescent boys and girls 
never share the same room, and only the infants sleep in the same room as their 
parents. The young girls are deliberately taught to value modesty, and they are not 
allowed to undress in the presence of adolescent brothers. 

Lower class mixed-blood children frequently go to the pictures at night without 
an adult escort, but upper class parents only allow their children to go to the pictures 
at night when they themselves or some older relative can accompany them. They 
explain this partly by their fear for their children’s safety and partly by their concern 
for public opinion: “ People (white and mixed-blood) might think I didn’t bring 
them up right.” Admonishing a fifteen years old daughter who wanted to meet her 
friends in the town at night, an upper class woman said : ‘‘ What would people think 
of you, roaming the streets at night ? You'd get what you're looking for all right 
(assault or rape), and they’d say it was my fault.” 

Young girls of the upper classes usually have isolated experiences of sex before 
they reach puberty, but during early adolescence this is forbidden to the girls of 
Class I (the highest social class) and infrequent for the girls of Class II (the lower 
upper class). On the other hand, the lower class mixed-blood girls have casual sexual 
experiences frequently throughout their adolescence. It is customary for a single 
man of the lower classes to have an extended affair with an adolescent girl, and when 
this occurs he goes to live with her family and contributes towards the upkeep of the 
household. In Class IV (the lowest social class), this generally occurs when the girl 
is from twelve to fourteen years old, and in Class ITT (the upper lower class) when she 
is fourteen or fifteen. In the upper classes a girl does not enter an extended liaison 
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until she is from sixteen to eighteen years old, and, even then, it is a clandestine 
affair unless the man is willing and able to provide a separate home for her and to 
marry her if her family wish him to do so. 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 


Mixed-bloods at Moree are employed only in those occupations which are typical 
of the lowest class of white society, ie. the labouring occupations. Nevertheless, 
within the mixed-blood community itself, degrees of status are attached to the 
different kinds of labouring work. In the white community, occupational status 
largely determines social status, but there are many lower class mixed-bloods whose 
occupational status is high, as well as some upper class mixed-bloods with relatively 
low occupational status. That is, occupational status, like the concept of “ good 
family,” cuts across the major class division of the mixed-blood community. Again 
like the concept of “ good family,’’ high occupational status agrees with the minor 
class divisions and is usually found in Classes I and III (the upper upper class and 
the upper lower class). The status attached to the various occupations depends on 
the degree to which these occupations can affect conformity to upper class standards 
of behaviour. 


MEN’s OCCUPATIONS RANKED ACCORDING TO STATUS 


Independent market-gardener. 
Ganger on railway. 

Fettler on railway. 

Shearer. 

Main roads employee. 
Municipal council employee. 
Station cook. 

Drover. 

Station hand. 

Cleaner. 

Gardener. 

Casual labourer (odd jobs). 


The permanence of any occupation is important to upper class mixed-bloods, 
since economic security is necessary to maintain their standards of living. Although 
shearing is a seasonal occupation, it is of high status, partly because it is a semi- 
skilled occupation which allows for competitiveness, and also because the shearers 
belong to a trade union which has both white and mixed-blood members. 


Occupational status also depends upon the nature of the employment itself. 
The highest occupational status accompanies those occupations which involve a 
certain amount of independence of authority (either working for oneself or directing 
other employees). Government employees have high occupational status, particu- 
larly fettlers on the railway, who also belong to a trade union. Provided that an 
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occupation guarantees financial security, it is accompanied by higher status if it 
enables the men to return home each evening, as most white men do. 

The status accorded to permanent station work varies. Provided that the 
employer’s own social status is high, the mixed-blood employee’s occupational status 
is higher if there are only a few men employed ; it is particularly high if he is the 
only mixed-blood employed on the property. This is because working alongside 
white men gives greater prestige than working alongside mixed-bloods, since it 
implies that colour is not a handicap in a particular sphere, and it enables the mixed- 
blood to make extravagant claims in order to raise his prestige. A station hand 
describes himself as “ pretty well the same as a manager ; when the boss goes away, 
he leaves me in charge of the place.”” A mixed-blood man frequently boasts, after 
leaving a job: “I can go back there any time I like. That’s what the boss thinks 
of me.”” A rouseabout claims that he is “ good at pretty well anything.” Women 
also boast of their husbands’ ability and particularly of the prestige he enjoys on 
that account. 

Much prestige is derived from being sought by employers instead of having to 
seek work. Shearers and other seasonal workers enjoy prestige if their employers call 
for them in their homes instead of making them wait in the town. When employers 
do call, the men frequently keep them waiting in order to demonstrate to the other 
mixed-bloods that their labour is valued. 

Boasting of friendly relations with his employer is another means used by mixed- 
blood men to raise their prestige, and this is closely related to the occupational 
prestige of the mixed-blood woman. 


WoMEn’s OccUPATIONS RANKED ACCORDING TO STATUS 
Taking in washing. 
Hawking. 
Regular laundry and cleaning for employers of high status. 
General domestic work for employers of high status. 
Regular laundry and cleaning at hotels. 
General domestic work at hotels. 
Laundry and cleaning with indiscriminate choice of employers. 
Casual laundry work. 
General domestic work with indiscriminate choice of employers. 
Casual domestic work. 


The social status of the employer is more important to upper class mixed-blood 
women than it istomen. High status in the employer gives a job added gossip-value 
for upper class mixed-blood women. They are interested to observe all aspects of 
home-making. They discuss the furnishings of their employers’ homes, as well as 
their employers’ dress, manners and behaviour, as these are observed in the family 
situation and in the presence of visitors. They are anxious to learn all they can about 
the behaviour of the white upper class, since this is the group they wish to emulate. 
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The status attached to working in an hotel is not generally so high as that attached 
to working for a private employer. This is mainly because hotels cater for the 
floating population and do not provide a satisfactory source of local gossip. The 
occupational prestige of the mixed-blood women largely depends on the amount of 
gossip they can gather at work concerning the white community, particularly the 
upper class. When a woman works regularly for one employer for two days every 
week (washing and cleaning), she is able to hear detailed and continuous gossip and 
to know one white family intimately. She tries to model her own home and her own 
family life on this white family. 


Besides hotels, there are other institutions where mixed-blood women work. 
There are the boarding-houses for white people, which do not give high status to the 
employees, since the guests are generally neither of high social status nor of local 
origin. Also, there is the Aboriginal Ward of the General Hospital, where mixed- 
blood wardsmaids are employed. The status of the latter occupation has diminished. 
When the ward was first opened, upper class women, who considered themselves the 
leaders of the mixed-blood community, became wardsmaids. However, they soon 
found it intolerable to work there, since they had to wait on the lower class mixed- 
bloods, whose manners and habits are substantially different from their own. When 
these women left, the occupation became a lower class one. It still bestows prestige 
within the lower classes, since working at the hospital, the lower class girls contact 
upper class mixed-bloods and obtain a large amount of gossip about them. 


Occupational status in women does not necessarily equate with class membership. 
However, it is accompanied by prestige, and corresponds closely with membership 
of the upper groups within the major class divisions. 


CONCLUSION 


Class divisions within this mixed-blood community are founded on the desire of 
certain groups (Classes I and II) to disassociate themselves from certain other groups 
(Classes III and IV) and so to identify themselves with the general white community. 
Thus, the differentiation into classes depends upon the adoption by the upper classes 
of basic white values, mainly thrift, hygiene, home-making, sobriety, and marital 
constancy with its moral implications. The degree to which the behaviour of 
individual mixed-bloods and their families expresses these values determines their 
social status within the mixed-blood community. 


The class divisions are more significant for the upper class women, who consciously 
strive to maintain them. Thus, the relative position of women is closely associated 
with class membership, with the upper class women playing the more active role. 
They are aware of the divergence between public and private behaviour in white 
people, and have themselves developed a scale of behaviour which varies according 
to whether the situation is public, semi-public or private, with class distinctions being 
more strictly observed and class differences being manifested more keenly in the more 
public situations. 
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The major class division in this mixed-blood community is between Classes I 
and II on the one hand, and Classes III and IV on the other. The minor division 
within each main group is not so clear-cut. Whether a family belongs to Class I or 
Class II depends upon the degree to which it manifests upper class characteristics, 
and this depends ultimately on the family’s standard of living and kinship affiliations. 
The class structure of this mixed-blood community cannot be regarded as 
permanent and unchanging. Social mobility is great, and this is occasioned by 
mixed-bloods’ desire, not merely to enter the highest class of their own community, 
but to cross the caste barrier and enter the general white community. The lower 
class ideal of “‘ freedom” and the upper class ideal of “‘ independence ”’ represent 
successive stages in adaptation, in the mixed-bloods’ attempts to stabilize their 
social life according to the pattern which they observe in local white society. Upper 
class behaviour in the mixed-blood community is ultimately determined by the 
public opinion of the general white community. It is on the structure of the general 
white community that social classes have developedfamongst the mixed-bloods. 


M. REay. 
G. SITLINGTON. 


















SANTA ISABEL, SOLOMON ISLANDS 
By GEorGE BoceEsi* 


ANTA ISABEL was the first of the Solomon Islands on which Alvaro de Mendajia 
set foot when he discovered the group in 1567, at a place called by us Gehe, but 
named by him Estrella Bay. At Gehe Mendajia built the brig which he used as a 
survey ship around the islands. Nevertheless, little is known about the natives who 
inhabited the island before or immediately after its discovery. 

There is no native name for the whole island. The name Santa Isabel was 
given by Mendaiia, but there are two different versions of its origin. One is that it 
is named after Mendajia’s wife Isabella, while the other is that it is in honour of their 
patron saint of that name. The natives call their places by sub-districts only, and 
perhaps by the subdivision of a particular tribe, speaking different dialects. Thus 
Bugotu is that part of the extreme southern end of the eastern side of the island ; 
then come Nggao, Maringe, Longgahanja, Kia (at the extreme west end), Kokondogi, 
Zazao, Kokota and Hothoho. At present the name Bugotu is generally adopted by 
the natives for the whole island, owing to the fact that the missionaries first established 
themselves at Bugotu, and prayer books, hymns and gospels are translated into the 
Bugotu language, and universally used for the whole island for church purposes. 


According to the folklore, songs and stories, and the traditions handed down 
from one generation to another, all are agreed on the point that our ancestors came 
from the west. The present generation still know the last stage of our ancestors’ 
foothold before they finally reached Bugotu. Some claimed to come via Marovo 
Lagoon, some via Kia or Choiseul, through Maringe and Nggao, pointing to the fact 
that they came from the west. There is also a belief that after death a person’s 
ghost has “ gone west,’’ i.e. horu 1 tuhilagi, pointing to the fact that the ghost returns 
to the place where the people originally came from. Tuhilagi is the name of some 
unknown place, and it may mean something like ‘‘ Hades”’ or “‘ Paradise ” where 
all ghosts lived together. The Bugotu people believe that Tuhilagi is somewhere in 
the west, and some think that it is at Moumolu (St. George’s I.) ; but even so, nobody 
knows where the exact spot is. As is common to all the Solomon Islands, a ghost is 
believed to “‘ go west,”’ and proper ghost places are to be found in all the islands of 
the group. One of the mountain ridges at St. George’s I. is called Tohebakala and is 
supposed to be the seat of Bolofaginia, chief of the spirits, and the enemy of the ghosts 
at Tuhilagi. Many tales are told about him. However, if Tuhilagi is the name of a 
place at all, it is very probably a name or a corruption of a name of a place from which 


1A native of Bugotu, and sometime Native Medical Practitioner, British Solomon Islands 
Administration. 
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our ancestors originally came. Tulagi, the seat of the Government in the Solomon 
Islands before the Pacific war, may also indicate some meaning similar to the above, 
but this is in Gela-speaking territory. 

At Moumolu, St. George’s I., is generally believed to be a place for all the ghosts 
of Bugotu and even Gela and Savo natives. Many natives who went there easily 
recognized the voices of their relatives who had recently died ; even tracks of their 
feet in the sand can be seen and recognized. A living man, called Samuku, of 
Thathaji, is said to have actually stayed with his parents’ ghosts there, having been 
ordered by his wife with angry words to go and see his mother. He nearly lost his own 
life there, because Bolofaginia smelt a human being, and he was saved only by his own 
parents. 

This was done because Bolofaginia, in order to feel a human being actually there, 
orders his spirits to squeeze the ghosts’ heads, and if they are hard, they are living 
human beings. His parents tied his head with a native cloth (as in Indian headdress) 
and when the spirits squeezed his head, it was soft, and so he was left unharmed. 
He actually returned, bringing with him a huge fishing net. His beard was long, 
his finger nails about five inches in length, and his senses sub-normal. He was 
re-trained before he became as intelligent as a normal person, and lived for some time 
before he finally died and no doubt returned to Tuhilagi. 


Bugotu proper is subdivided into many parts. The name Bugotu is said to 
belong to one of the small hills or ridges at Thevutahi, and is about a mile or two inland 
from the beach. 

The following are the divisions of Bugotu : 

Mahaga, with its surrounding hills, Viraga, Taninausi, etc. This place is the 
boundary of Bugotu proper and is situated at the centre and on the top of a mountain 
ridge. Two tracks of the road leading up to the place, one on the south side where 
Mindoru Bay is situated, and Ngalimbiu where Bishop Epalle was killed in 1845. 
The road climbing up the hill is called kangu tana Roma. The other road is from 
Tananggono, north, and Mangrove Passage up to Koloteve and then climbing Vageana. 

Mahaga is said to be one of the chief places in Bugotu. Viraga is where a place 
for sacrifices to the skulls brought from head hunting raids or skulls of relations 
were placed. Mahaga is called Gegere Mahaga, i.e. a ridge, and it is said that this 
is the ridge where a tale is told that an old woman with her dog passed through from 
Tanakaupaka at Kia to Tanakaueta, eastern and extreme point of Bugotu. Here 
one can still see two rocks shaped like a human being and a dog, standing at the 
point : hence the native name Tanakau, which means “ on the dog.”’ 

Mahaga is also reputed to be the place for high Thonggokama chiefs, and the 
scene of many tribal wars and sieges. In recent years it was completely destroyed 
by raiders from New Georgia and the neighbouring islands. Bishop Patteson of the 
Melanesian Mission went up there in 1866 and he mounted tree forts. He named the 
two ridges there ‘‘ London” and “‘ Sydney,” from the impression he received of a 
great crowd of people he saw. The two names are still used to-day as Sinei and 
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Ladena. It has been said that tree forts never existed before Bishop Patteson’s time. 
One may conclude that head-hunting from New Georgia and Marovo is a recent 
practice, and that the tree forts were recently made in fear of the raiders. As far 
as is known, tree forts were never cut down by the raiders, but the latter did stay there 
“many moons ”’ to starve the people into surrender. On some occasions a man or 
woman was sent down to the invaders as a “ prize,” and this would satisfy the enemy, 
so that they departed without injuring the tree forts. My father fell down from one 
of these tree forts, but suffered no injury. The construction of the house on top of 
the tree is much the same as that of New Guinea or elsewhere. 

Mahaga people claimed that the Bugotu language originated there, and it is 
regarded by them as a standard. This claim is not accepted by others. Mahaga 
has been desolated for more than 30 years owing to wars, as mentioned before, but 
the remnant of the people went back there in 1920. They now moved down to 
Koloteve. 

Opi and Vulavu are two villages on the south side of two small bays or inlets, 
about 1} miles apart. Opi is reputed to be a seat of many historical events, especially 
connected with the Thonggokama clan. Vulavu was uninhabited until the mis- 
sionaries made it a centre of Christianity and a rendezvous for sailing ships on account 
of good anchorage and watering. Opi people also claimed that the Bugotu language 
originated there, and this claim has some likelihood, because nearly all the books 
translated for church purposes were taken from these two villages, and everybody said 
that this is the correct and genuine Bugotu language. 

Up in the hill are Thatho and Kolobale, the scene of much activity and many 
wars. Thatho had its own language, but it was very similar to the present dialect, 
and in fact most of these old Thatho dialects were modified and merged into the present 
dialect of Bugotu. 


Kako and Boula. These two places are really fortresses situated on the south 
side. Kako is on top of a small rocky hill and the extreme end of a point of the hill ; 
it is partly a natural and partly an artificial fortress. It is about a mile from Boula. 
Here is the scene of many tribal wars, sieges and many other interesting activities of 
the people. Kako also is a seat of high chiefs and many feasts and other rites were 
performed there. The place was desolated about 40 years ago, and has never since 
been rebuilt. 

Boula is also situated on a rocky point and is a fortress for high chiefs. This 
fortress is very famous owing to the fact that no enemy could ever be able to besiege 
or attack it either in front or at the rear, because the defences command all the 
approaches. The last grand chief and great and cunning warrior was Bera, who 
died in 1884. This chief was very famous in his day, and the people were much afraid 
ofhim. His sister Pora, a female chief, also stayed at Kako and sometimes at Boula ; 
she was a ruthless old woman as well as a great lady. She had in fact the power of 
life and death and would join people going out on head-hunting expeditions. It is 
said that on one of these expeditions she killed two people. When she walked, her 
footprints in the sand were always covered by someone following her as her bodyguard, 
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lest she should be injured by sorcery. Early missionaries contacted both these 
famous warriors. There was also another famous and cunning chief named Vou 
who frequented Boula and Thathaje. He was one of the last great warriors. 


Bera erected at Thathaje a very famous kiala or canoe house. This canoe house 
served a dual purpose : (1) as a club house, and (2) to shelter two very famous raiding 
canoes. Only great warriors stayed here, and sometimes skulls of recently killed 
people were dried here. Sometimes prayers to the ghosts for power and strength 
were offered here. Ordinary canoes never passed in front of this kiala. Ifa canoe 
passed on the sea, and the kiala door was open, it was certain that the occupants of 
that canoe would be killed, as the warriors would chase them with their famous canoes 
and kill them. This kiala or canoe house was known as Sopelae. Its doors never 
opened unless there was going to be a great raiding expedition somewhere. People 
always watched for the opening of this kiala and whenever it was opened they 
trembled. There is a famous phrase haynavi hi na Sopelae ri, i.e. the Sopelae is 
opened—and people ran for shelter. 


Mano-Wadrokal of Nengone, who started the Mission at Umo north of Bugotu 
in 1874, moved over here in 1876 to a small village called Thovoama, and it is said 
that Bera received him with lukewarm attitude. Two men called Joshua and Josepha 
came to stay with him, and his wife Carrie and daughter Jemima were also there. 
He always had a quarrel with old Bera, and Mano and his companions, armed with 
Schneiders and muskets fired and killed two of Bera’s people. It is said that Mano- 
Wadrokal prayed to God for his shooting—hence their “ victory.’’ This narrative 
was related to me by the elders. 'Wadrokal was removed from here as a result of this 
shooting, but curiously, two of his companions were left behind—to be also removed 
soon after. This incident occurred in 1878. The language or dialect of this people 
is the same as that of Vulavu and Opi. 

Manggotu. This place was really colonized from Goba and Verati. Goba is a 
mountain peak which one can always see when approaching Bugotu by ship. It is 
famous for its tale about Kamakajaku, who went up to the sun. Some say it is the 
seat of an extinct volcano. Verati was a place where an old, now obsolete dialect 
was spoken. The population moved down to the sea quite recently. The dialect 
of Manggotu is notable for its high-pitched tone, rapidity and slight difference of 
meaning in some words. 


Monggo. This place will be described later, because of its mythological 
connections. Its dialect resembles the bush Hothoho dialect. Its people are the 
same as other Bugotu people except that they are intellectually inferior. This tribe 
had decayed even before the coming of the missionaries, and no real accounts of it 
are preserved. 

Thevutahi. This name is applied to the northern side of Bugotu. It is said that 
the name Bugotu was applied to a tiny ridge or hill, invisible from the sea, a mile or 
two from the beach. The remnant of the people are now concentrated on an islet 
called Singgana. Their accounts, folklore, etc., are the same as other Bugotu people 
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in general. Their dialect is known as hagore Thevutahi, characterized by its low 
tone and differences in words. 


Lokiha. Also at the northern side of Bugotu is a small hill upland. Its shores 
are the small bay called Longguhutu. Very few of the original inhabitants remain, 
as they are merged into other groups, e.g. Thevutahi or Anuha. 

Lageba and the adjoining villages, including Nuro: nothing unusual is to be 
recorded here, except that Nuro was the first village to be missionized by Mano- 
Wadrokal in 1874. The customs of the people are exactly the same as in other parts 
of Bugotu. There isa slight change in some words, but otherwise the Bugotu language 
is used. 

Anuha is a small hill formed like an island, being surrounded by boggy ground. 
The chief of the place is said to have been Buasi, who is dealt with in another section. 
But Buasi was also said to have been chief of Thevutahi and other places, and one 
can hear the tales of Buasi being told elsewhere. The dialect is very similar to 
that of Bugotu proper. 


It is said that Ngalinyago reef, two or three miles from the mainland, was an 
inhabited island hundreds of years ago. Its destruction was due to two men. One 
of them had a wife and the other had none. The latter committed adultery with the 
wife of the former. Then came the quarrel and compensation was demanded. The 
adulterer refused. The other then caused a great wave to sweep over the entire 
island, and destroyed it. All the men were drowned and transformed into sharks. 
Hence the sharks about there are not man-eating, because they themselves were 
once human beings. 


Other tales are also told about an island called Mahige, opposite Tanakau point, 
at the extreme end of Bugotu. Buasi also has some connection with that place. 
If the story of the destruction of Ngalimyago Island is to be believed at all, it must 
have been due to some volcanic action. 

Jagi Island is about 14 miles from the mainland opposite Kolare, and is about 
three or four miles in circumference. It is reputed to be the home of an evil spirit, 
even to thisday. It is said that an evil spirit there can kill any strangers, except the 
owners of the island. The spirit can always appear in a dream to the owners, telling 
them who is going to die, or any one coming to the island, or any events of the day, 
but this does not happen regularly. About Ig19, a man engaged about ro or 20 men 
to clear the island for his plantation. All the labourers died except one. This was 
ascribed to the devil killing them. In 1941 the writer engaged six men for the same 
purpose : three men died, and their deaths also are ascribed to the demon. In each 
case the clearing was abandoned. 


I took the opportunity to examine two of these cases—both died. The symptoms 
were those of general malaise, loss of appetite and low fever. A light headache, a 
pseudo-abdominal pain and slight pain all over the body were noticeable ; as the 
illness progressed, there was a general restlessness, deafness, and aphasia. Food 
was absolutely refused, and urine very scanty. The bowels were opened once a day, 
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but there was much constipation. Sometimes the patient complained of pain in the 
chest and the signs were those of lobar pneumonia, with soft and rapid pulse. The 
respirations were 30 to 40 per minute, with sweating. This lasted only for a day, 
and changed over to other obscure symptoms. In spite of all the treatment given, 
including a course of M & B 693, the two patients died. 

The news of these two deaths went around Bugotu island faster than any other 
news. Of course, the deaths were said to be due directly to the devil at Jagi. The 
belief not only in this but in many other evil spirits still exists in Bugotu. 

Limaponggu and other surrounding places. Limaponggu means five hills. 
It is chiefly occupied by two clans equally—the Vihuvunagi and Thonggokama. 
Many places of worship, heaps of stones where valuable treasures were hidden, and 
other interesting historical places were situated there. It is said that the origin of 
some of the clans now settled elsewhere in Bugotu was there. Their language is that 
of Bugotu, with a few words changing their meaning, but otherwise the language is 
standard Bugotu. On its shores are Huali, Tanamuki and Tataba (Government 
Station). Himaponggu is now uninhabited but it is reserved, especially for almond 
nuts and other fruits, and also for making gardens. The customs of the people were 
the same as the whole of Bugotu district. This is the last boundary of Bugotu. 


THE CLAN SYSTEM OF BuGoTU 


With the exception of Kia, the people of which are subdivided into twelve sub- 
clans, nearly the whole island of Santa Isabel has only three clans. At Hothoho there 
are only two. As is common in other islands, the clans are totemic, and in the case 
of Bugotu, they are associated with birds. As our ancestors came from the west, so 
also clans came with them. Chief among these are Vihuvunagi. 

The three totemic clans in Bugotu are: 

(a) Vihuvunagi, which means tribal chief: vinahuhu vunagi. 

(b) Thonggokama, probably originally a Florida (Nggela) word, also meaning 
high chief. 

(c) Posomonggo or Posamonggo, meaning snake appearance. 

The symbol of Vihuvunagi is an eagle, that of Thonggokama is the belama 
(frigate bird), and that of Posomonggo is a red parrot. In spite of whatever Poso- 
monggo may mean it has no connection with snakes, though perhaps originally the 
worship of snakes was practised by our ancestors, but the snake worship was absolutely 
unheard of at later times. With the advance of missions, old customs were practically 
given up as a result of the new teaching. 

The origin of the Vihuvunagi clan is told in the following tale from Kia. Long 
ago there lived a mighty son of a chief at Kia. Nearby grew a very large habaga 
(milky tree). On top of the branches an eagle made a huge nest. The chief's son 
came near the tree and heard a human child crying in the nest. He climbed and 
found a female baby. He adopted her as his own. When the girl became a woman 
she married another chief's son and had children. Her offspring became the Vihu- 
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vunagi clan. Bugotu being matrilineal, this eagle’s daughter, Mele by name, is a 
Vihuvunagi, and the ancestress of the clan. 


Thonggokama, as its name appears to be, is perhaps not a Bugotu clan, but may 
have come from Florida, hence the name. There are some tales told with regard to 
the origin of this clan, but the present generation does not know for certain, as the 
practice of keeping clan customs has gradually died out. I have already said that 
there is a close relationship between the languages of Bugotu and Florida, and that 
there is a tradition of immigrations from Florida being settled at Verati, Bugotu. 
These immigrants are Thonggokama clan. The Nggela (Florida) people called 
Honggokama on the eastern side (islands opposite Tulagi) and Sandfly Passage are 
natives called Thonggokama, but they are all the same. The Nggela word honggo 
or thonggo means chief or principal, and koma or kema means tribe or clan, hence the 
compound honggokama or thonggokama means chief or principal tribe or clan. If 
the above explanation is correct, viz. that immigrants from Nggela, being of the 
Thonggokama clan, came from Honggo in Nggela and settled at Bugotu, then there 
is no doubt that this clan is originally a Nggela clan, recently introduced into Bugotu. 

Posomonggo was originally a Hothoho clan, i.e. a bush clan. There are only two 
clans at Hothoho, the Vihuvunagi and Posomonggo; hence the indication that 
Thonggokama clan was originally introduced from Nggela. 


Each clan adopts strict attitudes to their totem bird and shows respect at the 
mention of its name. For instance, the eagle is called manuhutu at Bugotu, but the 
name generally used for this bird is vunagi, or manu vunagi, the chiefly bird. There 
is a common saying with regard to these three clans. Vihuvunagi guuge means that 
girls of this clan get very excited during sexual intercourse (guu, cry out). Thonggo- 
kama tabolo means that girls of this clan do not bother about enjoying sexual inter- 
course, and just lie still as a piece of log (tabolo, log or beam). Posomonggo ririti 
means that girls of this clan have more or less sexual mania (ririti, to be greedy). 

As normally in Melanesia, a boy and girl of the same clan cannot marry, even 
if they fall in love. They are known as suavinahuhu, literally a breach against the 
clan. Strangers from one place pay a visit to another place, and if it is known that 
the stranger is of the same clan, they are considered to be the kith and kin of the local 
people. Murders and tribal wars are caused by the breach of a clan taboo of this 
nature. Parents and relations demand poroulu (‘‘ become tributary to ”—Ivens), 
something like compensation money, food, pigs. If this is not paid the boy must be 
killed, exiled, or driven away, and of course fighting starts. 


Bucotu KINsHIP 

The following are the Bugotu kinship terms : 
Tama-nggu, my father. There is no simple word tama for father, but the form 
in address is mama. The word tama-nggu applies to the real father, also to the 


nephew, cousin or uncle. In fact, one’s father’s or mother’s brother is tama-nggu. 
The boy or girl will address the father as mama. 
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indo, mother ; ido-nggu, my mother, with extensions exactly as above. 


kue-nggu, my grandfather ; kue, grandfather. This term is also applied to one’s 
real grandfather or in principle to the line described above. It is used by both 
sexes. 

Kukua-nggu, my grandson or granddaughter, with similar extensions. 

Tumbuni. This term applies to one’s brother’s son or daughter, to cross cousin’s 
son or daughter, the children using the term reciprocally. The relationship may be 
real or classificatory. The possessive forms are slightly shortened: Tumbu-nggu, 
Tumbu-mu, Tumbu-na, etc. 

Tahi-nggu, my brother (m.s.), sister (w.s.), applied also to the children of one’s 
brother, etc. The term is applied to the younger brother or sister. 

Toga-nggu is similarly applied to elder brother (m.s.) or sister (w.s.). 

Vavine-nggu, the sister of a man, the brother of a woman, real and classificatory. 

Paja-nggu applies to first or cross cousin, but more especially to ‘‘ brother ” or 
sister in a different clan. For example, I myself am Thonggokama clan through my 
mother. My father, who is of Vihuvunagi clan, has a sister, and she in turn had a 
son, whom I call Paja-nggu. Normally I should call him Toga-nggu, my brother, 
but as he is in a different clan, my father’s clan, Vihuvunagi, he is pajanggu. There 
is a collective term tamapajani applied to first, second or other cousins in a different 
clan. 

Dathe-nggu, my son or daughter. This applies either to real or classificatory 
son or daughter. It is also used for the young of animals: dathe botho, piglet, 
etc. 

Iva-nggu, brother-in-law or sister-in-law. This term is also used in a classificatory 
sense. 

Vungao, father-in-law or mother-in-law, both real and classificatory, but the 
term Jau is also used. The last may possibly be introduced. 

Members of the mother’s clan are not eligible for marriage with other members ; 
one marries into the clan of his father. Tamapajani are thus eligible to marry, and 
such a marriage is called taulagi tamapajani, cross-cousin marriage, for the purpose of 
transferring property, etc., to the bridegroom, or to both. 


THE PosITION OF WOMEN 


It is commonly alleged that women are far inferior in position to men in the 
Solomons. In some respects this is true, but they are not regarded as servants. 
Their less prominent position, compared with that of men, is a matter of tradition. 
It is also said that men are idle, while women only do the work. This is not so ; 
there is a division of labour. The Bugotu custom is that men cut down trees and 
clear the bush. When these are dry, they are burnt and the land is cleared. The 
men lay sticks in rows and make holes in the ground. The women plant taro tops 
and collect food daily for cooking. The women weed the gardens on several occasions, 
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as when men go fishing or hunting, so that both are kept busy. The allegation that 
the men are lazy is not true, for two reasons : 


(x) While they remain in their own villages they have enough food to eat, and 
while they get sufficient food to eat they do not bother much about anything else. 
They do not work for money, and they do not sell their garden produce ; there is no 
market worth the name. If there is any market at all, they exchange food with 
others, and so have little need of money. Money was used only for feasts, or buying a 
canoe or other things of value, and not for daily food. 

(2) They were, as they thought, completely independent in thought, living and 
work. No one could force them to daily work except on a few tasks for the chief. 
They considered life to be worth living, and everything else was out of the question. 

To this may be added that the fear of a head-hunting raid was great, and usually 
the men engaged in defending the women and children. 

It is also said that men are too lazy to work in plantations or other works given 
them by white men. If a native is roughly handled, rebuked or shouted at like a 
dog, he becomes sullen, angry and unwilling to do any job. Once he knows that he 
will be treated well, he is willing to work. 

With regard to the position of women in Bugotu, it is worth noting that women 
have at times been made chiefs. In one case, in fact, a woman, who was regarded as 
also a high chief, was ranked next toa man. This woman, Pora, was very powerful 
and her orders were laws to her followers. In some of the expeditions she fought like 
a man, tying her breasts with a bark cloth, and she actually killed two men in fight. 
There have been other women equally famous. The term vunagi is applied to a chief ; 
a high chief is thaba ; auboro is a lady or wife of a chief. In addressing a chief or in 
mentioning his orders, the speaker will say koi vunagi, i.e. the chief ; in addressing a 
chief's wife the term komi auboro is used. The chief’s daughter is called nggari 
vunagi. The auboro and nggari vunagi are respected by the people with the same 
degree of respect as the chief himself. They also have their women attendants, 
who do all the household work as well as the garden work. The auboro and nggari 
vunagi never do any work except sopou vamua me hapi, “‘ sit down and eat areca 
nuts.” 

In Bugotu, therefore, women are not as a rule regarded as the servants of men. 
The following rules are observed by the woman of Bugotu : 


(x) She must not climb on top of a tree while met sit at the bottom, neither will 
she sit on top of any platform or table where men are known to go under. 

(2) She must not step over a man’s leg. 

(3) She must not go to any place which is for men only, as padagi, place for 
sacrificing, vunaha ke tabu, holy place for canoes, or kiala, men’s house. 

Stepping over a man’s legs (gagathau) is regarded as unlucky for the man ; his 
power as a man is gone and he cannot be strong in fight, as the ghost is departed from 
him. Similarly the ghost is outraged by the presence of a woman in his house. In 
either case the transgression is called sapu, and a sacrifice is offered for purification, 
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and usually the woman is fined, more especially in the first two cases. It is very 
rarely that the third case occurs at all. 


LAND AND PROPERTY 


There is no private land in Bugotu. It is said that all land belonged to the 
chief, and therefore the community as a whole equally shared the benefit of the land. 
This is not the case in Bugotu. Land does not really belong to the chief, though if a 
chief is also a member of the clan that owns the land, he as the head of the clan 
controls all matters regarding land. Pieces of land belong to the clan as a whole, and 
a particular piece of land belongs to a particular clan. Each clan has one or two 
sections or branches, and all property, whether land or other property of any kind, 
is kept distinct and divided among all such branches. For example, the Thong- 
gokama clan is one in name, but they are made up of different families. One family 
came from the west, another from Gela, while the third came from Marovo Lagoon. 
This sub-division of a clan is called toba. The phrase boi sina toba, “‘ not one branch,” 
means we are not of the same branch, and therefore the piece of land in question 
cannot be shared with the branch, for instance, that came from Gela. As a rule, 
the branch which first settled in that particular land or piece ofj land is the owner of 
it. All the trees, fruits, etc., growing inside that boundary are automatically owned 
by that branch of the clan. 

A chief of a place is not necessarily the owner of the land or all the lands under 
his jurisdiction, but through fear of being killed by him or in some instances by other 
chiefs under his direction, land owners yield to his demands. In other cases, the 
chiefs seize the land or island belonging to one branch of a clan on the pretext of 
disobedience or some other reason. Usually such land is ultimately restored to its 
owners. 

The Bugotu people claimed that all that piece of land, including the seashores 
and reefs, belong to them. This is in the case of beach villages. The claim for 
reefs rests on the fact that without a reef it would be difficult to fish or to move and 
also that a reef is similar to the leg of a man standing. Without his legs, there 
would not be much use for the man. However pointless this argument, it remains 
that as far as the natives are concerned, reefs are still regarded as part of the village 
property. 

In Bugotu, and in fact Santa Isabel as a whole, descent and inheritance are 
matrilineal. All property should go to a man through his mother. This is what 
may be termed a real ownership. Other gifts from the father, if he dies without 
anyone to claim in his line, fall to the son and are called tamaga. This refers to 
private belongings, some fruit and areca and coconut trees. Land should go to the 
head of that branch of a clan and all the men and women get something out of it, 
if there are no private fruit trees or gardens on it. Fruit trees and areca nuts belong 
to the clan and are held in common. Private people other than the clan have also 
to make their gardens and plant trees, whether they have bought that piece of land 
or not. 
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In order to prove that one particular branch of a clan is really the owner of a - 


piece of land, they trace their ancestors from time immemorial to the present genera- 
tion. The formula begins: A Vei ma Gonggohu na oro vuha hadi i seosedo na, 
“Vei and Gonggohu are the beginning from...” The present generation, owing 
to a failure to keep any record of the “ history,’’ has many arguments over ownership. 

The term saa is applied to any form of prohibition, restriction or complete tabu. 
A saa is either proclaimed by a chief or a clan or any private person. Saa na kalae 
is the prohibition of a reef by a chief, so that fishing may not take place, shellfish may 
not be taken and diving may not be done until the chief has withdrawn the tabu. 
The reef does not necessarily belong to the chief, but in obedience and respect as well 
as out of fear the owners give their consent. At the day appointed for the removal 
of the prohibition, there is a ceremony called tavaha na saa. People from all sections 
come to fish. Any choice may be kept, but the remainder is gathered together 
for the chief to distribute, or, if there is a feast, to cook in the oven and hang up for 


the day of the feast. In this case, the chief had some voice about the reefs. The 
owners may do the same if they wish. 


The same remarks apply to clan or individual saa. The clan must tavaha na saa 
before anyone can go there to fish. The individual who made the saa must also 
remove it before anyone can go there, but as a rule anyone going upon private property 
is regarded as trespassing. A private saa is more usually concerned with fruit trees 
or gardens. 

A saa is usually carried out as follows: Branches of muki (native putty for 
canoes) is hung up on poles or trees in several places. Anyone trespassing on the saa 
is liable to be (a) killed by the saa man, (8) fined by the saa man, or (c) meet some ill 
luck. In the last case, a man may develop a boil, illness, or other bad fortune may 
happen to him. It is said that in the saa, charms were uttered over the muki before 
it was hung up. 

Transference of land and other property is carried out by the following methods : 


(1) Thepai Vinahuhu : Land ownership byaclan. This island is handed down, 
so it is said, from the first clan settled in a place from time immemorial to the present 
generation. Everything grown on it also belongs to the clan in general. No individual 
member of the clan has the right to claim as his own such property, but the head of 
the clan has a right to order any of the restrictions called saa, but again in this case, 
by the consent of other elders of his own clan. This land or other property always 
passes to the descendants in the clan, and the head of the clan is one of the senior 
members. A clan head may claim all if it seems that his sister had no children or 
that the group has died out. 


(2) Thepa mana Fata 1 Tamaga: Land and property gifts from the father to 
his children, or, in cases where there are no children, to his wife and her relations. 
The latter is very rare. In common with some other Melanesian islands, Bugotu is 
matrilineal ; in this case, however, the gift is a special one by the father to his children 
as a favour to them, or because all his near relations are dead. The children must 
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make some big feasts and pay money on several occasions, called vanga taenggo, 
“food for wear and tears.’ Literally, taenggo means “ adopt,” and vanga “ food.” 
This is then food for adopting and feeding them. The children make all these food 
and money gifts to their father, not because they want gifts from him, but solely for 
the purpose mentioned above. Then the father in his turn makes the gifts to them, 
especially to his first-born or to his favourite child, and they must all share it. The 
father also makes feasts for his wife and children, given with money, if he has no 
land or property to give them. 

(3) Dokulu Huta: Land or property bought by money with feasts. This land 
or property becomes the real property of the purchaser, who has it in freehold. In 
some cases the chief may seize some property or land from someone as a reparation 
and retains it as his own until he is repaid or merely restores it to its owners without 
reparation. 

It is sometimes said that natives use all lands as communal property. This is 
true in some respects, but it must be noted that strictly speaking, lands are always 
kept distinct, from one section of a clan to another, or one clan to another clan. 
The people living on that land must get permission of the land owners before they till 
or plant. That is to say, they are strangers upon it. The chief does not necessarily 
own any land, unless he be also the head of the clan that owns the land ; then he will 
have some voice in the use of the land, but otherwise he is silent. 


DatLy LIFE 


Houses. The chief’s hut is usually the largest in a village apart from the canoe 
house, kiala. A good house usually takes from six to twelve months to build. The 
materials used in building are trees, sticks, ivory-nut leaves, rope, bamboo, reeds 
and palm-tree leaves called ravo and Jolu. The chief parts of the house are : 

Sokara, long poles at the centre. 

Tupi, shorter poles at the two sides. 

Gaho, rafters. 

Bete, sticks across the sokara and tupi to hold the gaho. 

Kokopa, the covering on the centre, made like an old Roman soldier’s helmet. 

Babara, walls on all four sides of the house. 

Kilova, the triangle between the kokopa adjoining the walls in front or behind 

the house. 

Fari jongi, where all the ends of a thatch join together in the middle. 

Taraka, decoration, made by sewing thatch and cutting it into various shapes. 

Rapo, bamboo and lolu welded together as a decoration for the interior. 

Teguru, the floor. 

Didi, bamboo used for flooring. 


An individual of lower rank may build his house by himself or by the assistance 
of his friends. A chief’s house is built by the whole male community, women also 
taking part at certain stages. When all the necessary materials have been collected, 
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the first step is to dig postholes. This is called vasokaragi. When the rafters are 
put up, the process is gaogaho. Then they tari valepari for a stand to tie thatch. 
Men and women must go to the bush to cut ivory-nut leaves for thatch. This is 
toka ato. To cut reeds for sewing thatch is utu seo. To cut string for sewing thatch 
is utu ravo, and to cut strings for fastening thatch on a rafter is et atho have. Food is 
prepared for the sewing of the thatch, and all the men come and share it. About a 
week later, tihigi kokopa is made; when the day appointed for tying the thatch 
arrives, kokopa is lifted up first, then fastening thatch follows. A man stands on the 
ground handing up thatch (tuhu ato). The joints of all the thatch where they are 
tied together are farijongi. Great care must be taken that this is done properly. 
One man stands on the ground to watch the men at work. He must give orders for 
tidiness and beauty in the thatch. Baobago is carried out during this process, i.e. 
giving presents to those who do the tying. After the tying is completed, food is 
brought to the spot and distributed, either individually or from village to village. 
The whole work being over, everyone goes home. The walls are constructed by the 
owner or his friends. If the owner is a chief, his personal friends or people will do it 
for him. If there is any decoration, a man who has specialized in this sort of work 
will be called upon to do it. 


After the house is completed, no ceremonies take place if it is only for private. 


use, but if it has a special purpose, such as holding a feast, a great feast is held before 
the house is occupied. Sometimes it is necessary to talu, give presents of money, 
to the owner of a house before one may inspect it or enter it. After some months 
the owner will make a feast to the people who took part in the building. 


Gardening. For removing the bark of trees stone axes called mahavu are used. 
The trees are then left to dry. Small bushes are brushed by sticks and left to dry, 
and ropes of split bamboo are cut. After the bushes are dry they are burned. This 
process is called sabo, and the heaping up of the rubbish in piles, pumui. This is 
all men’s work. The garden is measured out (noht) by laying sticks or marking the 
ground with sticks. Then the day for planting (jou) is selected. Taro tops are then 
carried over by women and left in the garden. Next, food must be prepared. Men 
and women of the entire village gather for the planting. The men take a stick 
sharpened at one end called supale. The men bore holes with the supale, and the 
women plant taro tops in the hole. The whole garden is planted in a day, with much 
humour, shouting and laughing, to the enjoyment of all. Food is brought forward 
and distributed. Finally, everyone goes home. On their way home, a few women 
may go to their own gardens and collect more vegetable food for supper, fill water 
bamboos, and gather leaves and wood for baking. These are made into a bundle 
called soho with a special string called oho, and a piece of bamboo well decorated, 
called galioho for carrying it, while a child is suspended in a veipapa, bark cloth, in 
front. Carrying both child and soho is called varisinggu. The men go for a bath in 
a stream or collect areca nut and betel pepper. 
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Planting yams and other vegetable foods is done in practically the same way. 
As a rule men prepare the site for a new garden, while the women are responsible for 
visiting the gardens frequently to weed them and bring back food for the day. 

There are two seasons reckoned according to the state of the almond nut (ngailt). 
Gano is the time when the nut is mature ; Vothoha the time when it bears no fruit. 
Ten months, however, are reckoned, and the names are in order of the events to be 
accomplished, or the process of the maturing of the almond nut. 


(1) Opt, the first month, the time of a great feast and dance at Opi. 

(2) Anuha, similarly named after a feast at Anuha. 

(3) Ole, the third month, named from a feast at Ole. 

(4) Thatho, the fourth month, named from a feast at Thatho. 

(5) Runggu, fifth month, the commencement of the flowering of the almond 
nut. 

(6) Satkoru, sixth month, the growing of the almond nut. 

(7) Thaje, seventh month, when the almond nut now resembles a coral bunch. 

(8) Paga, eighth month, when the almond is now forming its shell but is still 
soft. 

(9) Satpono, ninth month, when the almond nut is full. 

(10) Gano, tenth month, when the almond nut is mature. 


In this tenth month the people begin climbing for the mgals, and this is a great 
event. Men and women go to gather the nuts. A day is appointed to break them. 
A heap of almond nuts is called Jiboro, and the process of breaking them is singgo. 
At the singgo day very many people gather, either to help break the nuts or to take 
away some for their own use. Men break the nuts and throw them in a heap, women 
and children fafate, pick and collect the nuts into a basket. After the singgo, the 
basketfuls are counted. They are taken to the house of the owner, who has previously 
made some food for the simggo people. At evening, men and women gather again to 
peel the nuts. During this process more nuts are eaten by the workers. The peeled 
nuts are then put on a woven bamboo platform over a hot fire of charcoal only and 
are slowly dried. This process is called tatao. Next day the nut is cooled and 
packed in simu leaves previously dried for the purpose, strongly bound with string 
and hung up near a fire for future use. 

Foodstuffs. The cooking of food for daily use is the women’s work ; in travelling 
or for feasts men do the cooking. The following are some of the ways of preparing 
food. 

(1) Pwuipui. This is baking in a stone oven. The foods cooked may be either 
peeled or unpeeled. A fire is made and many hard stones called tutulu are placed 
ontop. The side stones are called Jivoi biti and the oven itself bi#1.2 When the wood 
is burned out and only charcoal remains with the red hot stones, an instrument called 


2 This suggests the Fijian term bati ni Jovo, ‘‘ edge of the oven,” applied in Lau to certain 
social groups, but the distance is too great to make a connection sure without some intermediate 


steps.—Eb. 
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jakero made of strong bamboo and shaped like forceps is taken to remove the stones 
and excess of charcoal. Then vaevare or koikopi leaves are taken and put next to the 
charcoal, then vavali and raupila leaves, and finally the food is put on, and after it 
more vavali with rauptia leaves, then tutulu (red hot stones) and finally more leaves, 
The food takes about two to three hours to cook. To undo the cooked food in the 
stone oven is called hurupe. The flavour of the food thus cooked is excellent. 

(2) Pugu. This is merely to roast food, such as taro or yams, in an open fire, 
turning them side to side till they are cooked. A shell called twe is taken to scrape 
the food. The flavour is very good. 

(3) Raraka. Stones are made red hot. The food is prepared, and well wrapped 
with unbroken leaves, such as banana leaves. Hot stones are put in and around the 
food, water is poured on to steam and the food is well covered, pressed down with 
heavy stones to keep the steam in. The food will cook in about half an hour. 

(4) Nahu or guanggura. This is done in a wooden mortar, with exactly the 
same method as raraka, but liquid must be retained as stew. Cabbage, coconut 
cream, fish, etc., are added. If there is only taro or yam, the water must be poured 
out. 

(5) Due. Food is peeled and chopped small. A bamboo is filled and put over 
the fire. The bamboo is turned over and over until the food is cooked. The bamboo 
is then broken and the food removed. This type of food is considered a delicacy. 


(6) Nono. This method is used only for cooking fish. The fish is wrapped in 
vutu leaves, and cooked in a bamboo. 


(7) Davala. The smoking of fish. 


(8) Giugilu. This method is used only when travelling, and is only for unpeeled 
vegetables. These are buried in sand and a fire is made over them. The food is 
perfectly cooked, but lacks the flavour retained in the bamboo method. 


(9) A number of puddings are also made. The following are samples : 


(i) Nyobe. Take ngali nut and pound it in mahu (wooden mortar) with a twp 
(wooden pestle) until it is fine. Empty these. Taro is prepared as in the pugu 
or puipui method, or sometimes it is ground raw before being cooked in the puipus 
method. Pound taro thoroughly and add a little water. Next add ngali already 
pounded and mix the two until they are thoroughly combined. A liquid must 
surround the nyobe before it is recognized as ready. Remove and wrap it in banana 
leaves already passed over the fire and remove the ribs in the middle. Tie on top and 
take it to the house. It may be eaten as it is, in which case it is very rich, or it may 
be baked in the puipui method. 

(ii) Kotkori. Grind taro, pound the almond nuts, mix the two in a nahu as 
above. Place in simu leaves and cook by the puipui method. 


(iii) Sulu. Scrape as many coconuts as required. Fill up a nahu and pound, 
adding a little water. Press by hand until the coconut creams thoroughly with the 
water. Take coconut fibres and use as a strainer. Separate out the cream and 
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throw away remainder of grated coconut. Cook the cream in coconut shells. Cook 
and pound taro, and make it into small balls. Pour the prepared cream over the 
balls and serve. 

(iv) Poholo. Cook taro by the pugu method. Scrape coconuts in a specially 
made grater of legoaro shell (called taukae and used in all coconut preparations). 
No water is added to the coconuts. Pound coconut thoroughly until the cream is 
pure. Do not cook it, but pound the taro thoroughly and add a little coconut cream. 
Remove the whole mixture and put it in a stone oven as in the puipui method, but 
instead of covering it, leave it open and keep turning it until the coconut cream is 
cooked and forms an oil. Itisthen ready. Make balls as before, wrap them, remove 
them to a proper place and serve. 

(v) Lealenga. Coconut cream is prepared as in swlu. Yams or pana root are 
ground raw. Spread simiu leaves, and put on them the yams, then coconut cream. 
Wrap and cook by puipui method. : 

(vi) Poporagi. Prepare taro in pugu method. Grate coconut as usual. Pound 
it, adding a little water and salt water. Remove into a popo (native dish). Put 
hot stones and add more water and salt water. Let it half burn the coconut. Pound 
taro in mahu. Make into small balls and mix with the coconut, one by one. It 
is now ready. 

(vii) Soboto. This is prepared in the same way as poholo, but instead of re- 
cooking in an open oven, it is mixed in a wooden mortar with pestle until it is ready 
for use. 

(viii) Sui or Kaokili. Pound almond nut. Prepare native cabbage and simiu 
leaves. Spread the latter as for a covering. Put the cabbage on them, spread well 
with pounded nut, in alternate layers; wrap, tie and cook as in putpus method. 

(10) To cook pigs. Singe the hairs with dry coconut palms. Take to salt water 
and wash thoroughly. A butcher must carve them properly. Wash again in salt 
water. Fire is prepared in the puipus manner. Grill meat, wrap or leave it open, 
and cook as in other methods described above. All parts of the pig are edible except 
bones, hairs, fecal matter and hoofs. Blood is cooked in bamboos, mixed with 
coconut. 

(tr) Fish. All parts of the fish are considered edible, including head and eyes, 
except for fecal matter. 

Common foods in use among the Bugotu are taro, yams, pana, kaekake, bread- 
fruit, banana, sweet potato (introduced), uvi sape (wild yams) and other wild 
vegetables and cassava. Fruits are kolu (mango), saau, ngali (almond nut), kimu, 
popoi, julapa, boini, coconut and pawpaw. Sugarcane is also used. 

Cabbage varieties are nyahi, kamau, sabaroka, pupulu, kiresi, musi (taro leaves) 
and auaku. All these, with the exception of nyaht, pupulu and must are uncultivated. 
Also myuli, another vegetable of yellow colour, is grown by man or wild. Nyahi 
may be cooked alone in bamboo or as a stew with taro, yams and pana, or cooked 
with pork. Pupulu is cooked in a wooden mortar, with coconut cream added. 
Musi is cooked in an oven, removed and put in a wooden mortar, to which water 

D 
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and hot stones are added. It is served with coconut cream. Kamau, kiresi and 
auaku are served alone or with pork. 

There is a method of cooking pork called kokoso. Taro is peeled and chopped, 
vegetables are prepared, as those listed above. Fire is made in the puipui style, and 
the pork is wrapped with the chopped taro, covered and baked in the oven. When 
cooked it is excellent if served with other baked taro. 

Utensils for peeling and chopping taro as well as for removing dirt are called 
lego, from a shell of the pearlshell type. Twe is a shell taken from a mangrove swamp 
and is used generally for medicine doses, scraping coconut, or for conveying liquid 
food into the mouth. 

Mention may be made here of areca nut. It is regarded not only as pleasant to 
eat, but as a food by some people, and as a medicine by others. Several herbs are 
eaten, also ginger roots and a bark called Jakiti, with areca nut, betel pepper and 
lime, for the purpose of curing some illnesses. It is still largely in use. Only babies 
do not take it. Some men will eat this nut for a day without other food, and even 
sleep with it in their mouths during the night. 

Fasting is practised only on some occasions as an oath or determination that 
no food should pass one’s mouth until one kills his enemy or revenges himself or 
liberates himself from a curse inflicted upon him by someone else. Abstinence from 
certain articles of food is also common. If a person has eaten taro shortly before he 
dies, this is vanga oho, ‘‘ food for the journey,’’ and his widow should refrain from 
eating such food until she remarries, or if she does not, probably for the rest of her 
life. The parent of the dead son or daughter may eat the food. 

Cannibalism was not practised in Bugotu, but this does not mean that it was 
absent from the whole of Santa Isabel. In the bush villages, some people do eat 
human flesh, not, however, as a staple food, but in some cases just for variety, and 
in some cases for revenge. A very brave man who has killed many people may one 
day be killed by somebody in an ambush; then his body would be cooked and 
eaten as a revenge for their hatred of him, or to gain his strength. 

Head-hunting was practised commonly to get heads to hang in the padagi, in 
canoe houses, or for counting the number of persons killed. The new killer was 
trained to drink human blood at the time he first killed his man—decapitating him 
and letting the blood run down while holding the head. He then drank the blood 
oozing from the wounds so as to strengthen himself. Heads were smoked whilst on 
their way back from the expedition and dried before reaching home. Some men and 
women may be taken prisoners and are called seka, but they must not be treated as 
slaves. They may become leading people in the village and be respected for their 
bravery. 

Canoe Building. The building of canoes was limited to special workers. The 
canoe is made from split timber by means of sharp stones, and planed with clam- 
shell edges. They are then sewn together with a wild vine rope, very strong, called 
maumaku, and then putty is applied between the sewn timber with a material called 
muki—from a fruit of the same name, ground on rough coral and applied fresh. 
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Ribs are then tied. Canoes varied from a small one called kokoaka for one man, to 
the largest, which could hold about 50 people. Hinage sesere is the name of a canoe, 
specially made for beauty and speed. It is made forsale. As a rule it is made with 
four ribs. After the canoe is finished, it is painted a dark colour with a mixture of 
muki and charcoal, and is then inlaid with mother-of-pearl fore and aft. Hinage 
ruapalu is similarly made but is more heavily adorned with two rows of mother-of- 
pearl. Hinage kadu is a canoe without decoration and without dark paint. 

All canoes must be determined both in size and price by the number of ribs. 
For instance a Juhu rua (two ribs) canoe will cost less than one rib. Biabina is a canoe 
with from five ribs upwards to twelve or more. It carries two men at each seat. The 
price of a four-rib down to a one-rib canoe is about ros. per rib. Some people charge 
a pound for each rib. The price of biabina is about {2 per rib. Nowadays white 
man’s tools are used and canoe building has improved. 

Another type of canoe called tola is not really Bugotu but has been copied from 
those of the Western Solomons. 


Fishing. Fishing is done mainly with nets. araha is a net similar to that used 
by whites, but much shorter. Big fish are caught in this net, usually from a canoe. 
Two men hold each end of the net and run both sides of the school of fish on a reef. 
The circle is completed by the two men meeting together at the end of the distance, 
so that the whole school of fish is encircled and trapped. 

There is a net called bau used for catching small fish like sardines. Long poles 
are tied together in threes, making four sets of three in all, for the four corners of the 
net. Lawyer vine is fastened to each corner of the net and the net is laid between 
these groups of threes. Four men mount these poles, holding the ends of the lawyer 
cane. When the fish fill the net, the signal is given and the four men pull the ends 
together. The signal is Vutea, and the four corners are suspended in the air, killing 
the fish in large numbers. The canoe is filled, and the fish are then strung on a root 
of native umbrella palm in twenties. These are then bundled in hundreds and again 
in lots of 1,900 and so on until each fish is counted. They are then distributed in 
strings of 100 or 1,000. When the fish are being strung, any may be chosen by the 
fishermen, unless that particular fishing day is for some special purpose. This is 
called vavahi. 

The net called kagora is made on the bau principle but is much larger, including 
the “‘ eyes,” and is made specially for catching a fish called buma. There is also a 
large variety of bau called seaseka, used for similar purposes. 

The sipale net is not so wide as the others but much longer. It is fastened to a 
large bamboo about 30 feet long, the top end bending like a bow. It is used on the 
reefs at night. Other men drive the fish towards the holder of the net, who preserves 
silence. Large fish are caught in this way. 

The raorao is a hand-net made in a similar way to the above. It is used on the 
reefs in the daytime for small fish. 

The most important net, however, is the ria, because the most valued fish, the 
bonito, are caught in it. In the Solomon Islands the bonito is regarded as the most 
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important fish, and the only place where it is taken in nets is at Bugotu. The net 
is made with a string called sarua or the bark of certain trees. Many persons join 
in making each section, the most important section being that where the fish is to be 
killed—this is called malanggano. Other parts are called kilova, keakema, et cetera. 
The net is then sewed together—a huge net that cannot be carried when once it is 
joined up. Long poles are constructed in deep water of about 10 to 15 fathoms. 
The wood used is mgaingali, which is not attacked by barnacles. The foremost pole 
is gai nago, ‘‘ front tree.” Another corner is fastened to another pole called sutu, 
a third to a pole called voga, and a fourth is gai tete, ‘‘ climbing pole,’’ where the end 
is fastened to a long rope of lawyer cane. Asa rule, only one man mounts the gai tete 
to watch fish entering the net. He then pulls it up to the surface of the water. As 
soon as the net is up to where the fish is, the bonito takes it for a reef and is unable 
to escape. Big canoes come to myei, and pull the net until they drive the bonito to 
the malanggano, where the net is very strong. It is here that the whole bonito 
school is killed, up to the number of several hundreds or even thousands. After the 
fish are brought ashore, they are stored upon a babale i atu, ‘‘ bonito shed” until 
about 4 p.m. The catch is then divided or sold. In the afternoon it is considered 
that the time is over for the bonito to pass near the shore. To watch in the gai tete 
in the morning is sosoana; to wait at midday is vavugo, but vavugo really means 
early morning, and why the meaning is changed is not known. 


The generic term for bonito is atu; there are three varieties caught in these 
nets, sariolo, laelage and doia. Sariolo is often caught by hook, as is also /aelage, 
but it is very rare to catch doia that way. 

As soon as the bonito is caught in a net, a smoke signal is sent to distant villages, 
and canoes come to hiro atu, “ look for bonito.” Many people bring money with 
them to buy bonito. Sariolo is sold at 1 rade (porpoise tooth) each, equal to about a 
penny. Laelage is 1 rade also. Sariolo caught on hooks costs 5 rade each. These 
people return home with a canoe-load of bonito, bearing the news of a great catch. 
This spreads like wildfire. They usually return from the fishing place during the 
night. Bonito is counted by hundreds. One hundred is called sikei na tatari, a 
special term for counting bonito fish. Bonito may be cooked in the stone oven, 
roasted or boiled in a wooden mortar. In the latter method, myuli is added and 
coconut cream to give flavour. Ria is never made for private fishing but for the 
whole community. 

Bonito fishing with bamboo, shell hook, and line made of Jihingo is called dao. 
While the whole process of this fishing for binoti is similar to those described for other 
regions (e.g. Sa’a), the difference is that to the Bugotu it is not a religious matter 
as at Sa’a, Ulawa, Makira and other places. 

Other methods of fishing may be listed as follows : 

(1) Jaijai. Fishing with a spear made from konggoro. 


(2) Dala. This involves an ivory-nut leaf kite, with a line fastened on the tail. 
It is towed in the water, a web being used as a bait. Only for garfish. 
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(3) Maumanu. A leaf called mamu or vutu fruit is used to anesthetize the fish, 
which are collected while unconscious. Fresh mamu leaf is collected and pounded on 
the sand. If vutu fruit is used, these are ground. Then they are collected and spread 
over a certain area. They do not poison the fish for human consumption. 

(4) Taotago. An introduced method of fishing with line and hook. 

(5) Gat felo. For garfish. Long strings are used called barere. Sardine is 
used as a bait. It is fastened to a float, a piece of stick about half a yard long, and 
several of these are thrown in different places. 

(6) Tubongi. Catching fish by hook and bamboo at night. 

(7) Kedoga. Same as the preceding, without bamboo, at night. Both are new 
ideas adopted from the whites. 

Turtle are caught in a net called vae. It is made like the jaraha, but very wide 
for deep sea use. When the turtle is seen, it is thrown towards the turtle from a 
canoe, and men jump over to drive the turtle towards the net. The turtle is caught 
in the net. The men dive and unloose it. 

The net called moko is made on the same principle as the baw but intended for 
larger fish, such as the mullet. The ¢atata is similar but meant to be used by one 
man. It is fastened to a bamboo by the four corners, and in the centre is a long 
bamboo reaching up to the man above. The appearance is similar to that of a white 
man’s umbrella. It is used also for big fishes. 

To fish for prawns, crayfish, eels, etc., is rarau. The methods are not much in 
use at the present day. 


Hunting. Pig hunting is called Aili. Dogs are used to assist in the pursuit. 
Hunting opossum is called papauku, a popular pastime. Bows and arrows (bage 
mana kuali) are said to be used for shooting birds, but certainly not as weapons for 
fighting as in Santa Cruz. The garatu is a spear made of konggoro palm (betel). 
It is used both for hunting pigs and as a weapon for fighting. Tila savo is a club 
made from a very dark hard wood, used both in hunting and fighting. 


MANUFACTURES AND CURRENCY 


Manufactures. (1) Pohe: Bark cloth, made of puga bark pounded thoroughly. 
After the pounding the bark is laid out and dried. It is dyed dark blue with leaves 
of fute, a clover-like grass, by chewing and spitting the liquid over the cloth. This 
cloth is also used for barter, especially with the Western Solomons. It is sold at 
various prices per piece, usually at somewhat less than 10/-. (These quotations of 
prices are in English money ; 1/- is equivalent to 10 porpoise teeth.) 

(2) Ngehe, native umbrella. This is made of a very stout pandanus leaf, tall 
and wide, which grows on the seashore. It is cut, heated in a fire, sun dried, and 
then sewn together by means of strings, the needle being flying-fox bone. The ngehe 
is used as a shelter, for sleeping, or to bundle food in carrying. It is also used for 
thaithavigi in marriage (see below). The price of the mgehe varies from 1/- to 5/- 
according to make and quality. 
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(3) Matha. This is a mat, made of a rough-edged leaf that grows wild in the 
jungle, and is tall but narrow. It is cut, dried, and woven. It is used for sleeping 
and sitting on, and may also be sold. 


(4) Fishing nets of all the kinds already described—jaraha, bau, tatata, ria, vae, 
muko, seaseka, stpele, rao, gala, et cetera. The prices for these also vary according to 
make, but I have never heard that bonito nets are bought by anyone. 

(5) Clubs, shields (tila-savo, reoreo) and spears (garatu). Clubs of hardwood 
(tuht) or other wooden shields from lawyer-cane, and spears from a palm tree. 

(6) Thaha and paraka, a lime gourd and a net basket, are really ‘‘ bush ”’ products. 
The former is made of bamboo, well decorated and dyed with native putty and 
charcoal. 

(7) Oho and galioho, a sling and a carrier. Oho was made as a sling and galioho 
was of bamboo. It is then “ hooked” by galioho for carrying heavy loads. These 
two articles were always made by women with skill, and the process is worth seeing. 
They sell at from 1/- to 2/-. 

Currency. The following types of Bugotu currency are in use : 


(x) Seli, an armlet ring, made of a shell found in the sands of a reef. Its value 
is not more than 1/- in English money. The largest kind is seli hathangatu (=100 
seli), which is worth 100 porpoise teeth (10/-). A smaller kind is seli vaivine (female 
seli), worth 5/-. The smaller the shell the less its value. The seli is the oldest 
currency of Bugotu and still the most highly valued. 

(2) Kaviharu. This is made from the clam shell, ground like a round file or a 
large pencil, about six to eight inches in length. It is used for the septum of the nose 
and lobes of theear. Itis well decorated. Its value in English currency is not known, 
but a really good one is not worth more than 10/-. It is priced at from 20 to 50 
porpoise teeth. Nowadays this money is almost non-existent. 

(3) Sosolo. Made of native beads and opossum teeth woven in strings. 
Intended for the leg, like a knight’s garter. It is valued at not more than a few 
shillings—ro to 50 porpoise teeth. This also has almost gone out of existence. 

(4) Popoko is similar to No. 3 but very fine, and intended for the wrists. It 
also is very rare now. 

(5) Keakera. Opossum’s teeth, strung in a single string with fine beads at 
intervals. For the ankles. It is still used by some old women and is valued at less 
than 20 porpoise teeth. 

(6) Vovogo butu. This is made of very fine white shells and was used for a belt. 
It is valued at less than 10/- and is worth about roo porpoise teeth. It is nearly 
extinct. 

The following monies were not native, but introduced from other places. They 
are very popular and still largely used by many natives, except those who prefer 
English money. 

(7) Rade. Porpoise teeth. In Bugotu the porpoise tooth is valued roughly at a 
penny in English money. Owing however to the fact that in our numeration we 
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count everything by ro or 100, and so have no dozens as in English, we always say 
10 rade, 100 rade or 1,000 rade as the case may be. So we value 10 rade at 1/-. 

This money originally came from Malaita. The Malaita natives drive porpoises 
to special places and then killthem. They take all the teeth and use them as money, 
and finally distribute them to nearly all the Solomon Islands except the west. This 
currency is still in use. 

(8) Vilihai. This is made from deep sea shells of a red colour. It is made up, 
usually in ro strings, ground fine and then strung together to about a fathom’s length 
in a single string by the makers. Other islands sub-divide the strings and even 
add to them. There is also a very fine one, much redder and shorter, which is highly 
valued. The ro strings are called vilihai sau salage in Bugotu and are worth about 
{2/10/-. The shorter one is not currency at Bugotu, but is valued at {5. The ten 
strings are valued in different islands at different prices. The makers in Malaita 
usually value them at £3. This money is still largely used. 

(9) Turabuto. This is made of white shells and is about a fathom long. In 
Bugotu, it is less valuable, about 2/-. It is now almost non-existent. 

(10) Hokata. Made of clam shell as an armlet. Valued at about 2/-. It is 
made in the Western Solomons, such as Marovo Lagoon and Roviana. It is still 
used. 

(11) Bakiha. This also is made of clam shell found in reefs, lying there dead 
for years. It is formed into armlets, rings, but very much bigger and heavier than 
No. 10. It is strung on a fine native tape, decorated with shells, and is suspended 
by wearing it hanging down the centre of the chest by men only. It is valued at 
from 10/- to {1 for the most beautiful ones. In Bugotu its use is now obsolete. 
Its colour is whitish. 

(12) Poata. Made of the same material as 10 and 11, but much whiter. In 
Bugotu its value is not above 2/-. It is, however, now obsolete there. The word is 
Roviana and means “ money.” 


DANCES AND GAMES 


The real Bugotu dances are almost forgotten by the present generation. They 
were connected with feasts and also with return from head-hunting expeditions. 
The following are amongst the various kinds. 

(1) Ranggi tila, club dance. This dance consists of men in full war paint, in 
two files. Each step and movement of the leg, left and right, backwards and forwards, 
is accompanied by singing, and the leader gives the orders, such as meke sese le nga 
memehana piriat, i.e. to bend forward, all at the same time, whilst the native club 
(tla) and spear in both hands are shaken with the downward movement. At the 
same time the heads are shaken. When the order sutua is given, all the men stand 
and mark time by lifting first the left leg and then the right, with a slight movement 
of the body. This dance is specially for the purpose of deceiving an enemy and 
killing them. Men and women watched the dancers with great excitement and 
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enjoyed the beauty of the movements, when suddenly a signal was given and the 
dancers broke out and killed off the onlookers, clubbing the men, women and children 
mercilessly. 


(2) Ranggi vaivine, women’s dance. All the women lined up in a circle, singing 
and holding their waists, stepping forwards and backwards. Girls also joined in 
this dance. 


The present day dancing is modified from the old style, and is much better and 
pleasanter to look at, and in fact far superior to any in the other islands. 


(3) Ranggi mane, men’s dance. This dance is made up of any number from 
single file to about fours. No songs, except to imitate old ones, are used, or only at 
the beginning of the dancing. The movements are such that they fall in with right 
and left legs stepping here and there without a single step being missed or out of order 
with the others. It takes from one to six months’ training, and each season a new 
step (thamumu) is made. All the songs (tautaru) are made to commemorate the 
events of the day, sorrow, happiness, or important works. The dancers must make 
a noise through the nose, hu, hu, hu without actually sounding the aspirate. On 
the leg, a giogilolo is tied to give a sound—a fruit shell of that name—and the hands 
bear a seselele also named from a fruit tree. The body is well decorated with flowers, 
ivory-nut leaves and bushes. All these are called myilau i ranggi, adornments of the 
dance. The leader must give the signal, he pitikovele, or other such warning before 
the dancers fall in one step at a time. The end is always marked by a whistle or 
other signal. 


(4) Ranggi vaivine, women’s dance. This dance, also in a modified form, is 
likewise more attractive than its predecessors. The women are as well decorated as 
the men. They each hold a well carved stick, with many colours, called bao. 
Cockatoo feathers to match are set on the top of the bao, usually in twos or fours, 
but sometimes in a circle. When the leader gives the word sesebea, all the women at 
the same time start a song with the words sale olo sale, and shake the bao in their 
right hands, turning it round in their hands, not merely holding it firm. Then the 
leader says sonia, and the women bend forward, making regular steps at the same 
time to right and left, with a staccato movement. Then they mark time. The 
song and the steps and the movements of the bodies must harmonize. Each song 
must end with a sale olo sale, thus (a) iti mono miti mono, ngge mai jufungi game— 
sale olo sale, ‘‘ It stayed and stayed when it reached us—sing, oh sing”; (5) ke 
mono 1 koranya, hagore huhuru—sale olo sale, ‘‘ It remained within, talk exceedingly— 
sing, oh sing.” 

In either men’s or women’s dances any events may be imitated, such as a man 
spearing a fish, hunting a pig, fishing with a net, or any incident in daily life. The 
man doing the work or fishing or spearing the fish did not realize that somebody was 
watching him for the purpose of making a dance, and he was not told so until the day 
appointed for the dance, when suddenly the dancers came on exactly as he had done. 
He is surprised to see it, much to the enjoyment of the people. Sometimes kuekue 
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is shown, a man wearing a mask with the face of some horrible thing, dancing, jumping 
and shouting, while the dancers still go on with their dances. This is called leuleu. 

Of children’s games there are many, but I shall describe only a few. 

(1) Tila siasipa. This is a game for both boys and girls. A coconut shell is 
filled with ash or sand and the boys urinate on it. Grasses with sticks are stuck into 
it and it is placed outside the house. All the children then go inside the house and 
cover their whole bodies and faces with mats or cloth. The idea is to call for a ghost 
to come and remove the grasses in the coconut shell. Then one boy will chant these 
phrases : 

tilatila stasipa 

rugu au rugu hage (go out and in) 

vei mai tidatho ? (where is the ghost ?). 

Another will answer 

mat hi kori vathe (come to .. .’s house) 
mentioning the owner’s house by name. The first boy will repeat the above verses. 
The second boy will answer, mentioning one’s house nearby, and so on, till they 
come to mention the house where they are actually hiding—and all roll up their legs, 
frightened that the ghost really has come. Suddenly another boy will shout due 
and all will rush out to see the grass in the coconut shell, but the first boy to jump out 
will pull out a few pieces of grass and throw them down nearby, saying, “ Look, 
the ghost pulled these out.’”’ All will laugh, and repeat the game as before. 

(2) Tutu buibuli is a hide and seek game. A boy lies down and another comes 
and slaps his back, saying tutu buibuli—hai keda polo ? “‘ tutu builbuli,” let’s just 
hide. The boy will answer, calling the name of the boy who hit him, and so on till 
all hide. He will run and the first boy to be found will be the next to seek, and 
so on. 


(3) Toloa. All the children sit in a circle, bending their knees downwards. 
Each child holds half a coconut shell in front of him on the ground. Then a song 
follows as one hands his coconut shell on to another, from player to player. If the 
coconut shell is missed or mishandled, the song goes wrong. Everything must be 
uniform. This is a very popular game. 


Riddles. These are for adults. 


Goigotilasi. To name two men in one name, that is to say, e.g. John at Sepi, 
an adult ; and John at Vulavu, a boy. The man will say: Gotgotilast goigotilasi 
Gougohubete i Sepi, Rurujutatamane 1 Vulavu, Gougohubete being the man and 
Rurujutatamane the boy. Another man will call a name known to be in both places, 
such as Alice, an adult at Sepi, and Alice, a girlat Vulavu. If he misses the name, the 
giver of the riddle will say Magava! If he names John, then the giver of the riddle 


will say Thehe, meaning that the answer is correct. 
E 
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Mimijilo. This is another riddle comparing similar things. 

(1) Mimijilo, nau i lau, igoe + longa, ‘‘ I am on the sea, you are on the land.” 
It means that a crocodile is in the sea and an iguana on land. 

(2) Mimijilo, jou i jae, keakeala i ulu, ‘‘ Plant at the bottom (taro grown on the 
flat), and grows on the hill.” It means a girl has intercourse at the vagina, while the 
breast is standing erect on the upper part of the body. 

(3) Mimijilo, havi mai, kepi ea, ‘‘ When he is born, he already wears a hat,” 
i.e. a pineapple, the top part always appearing when it grows. 

(4) Mimijilo, vanga sono, “‘ To eat without chewing or biting the food.” The 
reference is to water. 


(5) Mimijilo, tano kea na vanga sina kake hutu rua na nggari huju bot talu nggovu 
ea. “ Two children bite a huge taro, one at each side, but it is never finished.” 
It means the two ears one on each side of the head. 


GEORGE BOGESI. 
(To be continued) 
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THE PLACE OF FOOD IN THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE TANGA 
By F. L. S. BELL 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XVIII, No. 1) 


IV. HUNTING AND COLLECTING 


The food quest in Tanga is largely a matter of growing vegetables and raising 
pigs, two pursuits about which the natives have a great deal of empirical knowledge. 
They are not entirely dependent upon vegetable growing or pig raising for their 
supply of food, however, and I now propose to describe their methods of hunting 
pigs, trapping birds, snaring phalangers and capturing other fauna such as rats, bats, 
turtles and lizards. 

Apart from the wild pig (Sus crustatus), the only other mammals likely to tempt 
the native hunter are the common bat (Pipistrellus), the flying fox (Pteropus), the 
cuscus (Phalanger), the wallaby (Thylogale), the common rat (Ratius), the mosaic- 
tailed rat (Molomys) and the dog.®® Birds are also eagerly hunted, but not so much 
for their flesh as for their feathers. As with fishing, hunting is not a seasonal activity, 
It is carried on during those months when the people are not busy with their more 
important horticultural activities—always providing that good crops are being 
harvested. In times of scarcity, and such times are rare in Tanga, the whole island 
is scoured for animals and fruits which can supplement the meagre provisions of the 
garden and the reef. 


HUNTING THE WILD PIG 


The native has learned to use the dog as an aid in the hunt. A more miserable 
specimen of his race than the Melanesian dog it would be difficult to find and for this 
reason alone I was surprised to discover that quite a number of men possessed packs 
of trained dogs which they used to hunt down the wild pig. It was no uncommon 
sight to see such men leading their packs up from the beach settlements to the interior 
of the island in search of wild pigs reported to have broken into gardens or storehouses. 
Having cornered the marauder with the aid of his dogs, the hunter then despatched 
the animal with a thrust from a long javelin-like spear called a puspus. A well 
trained hunting pack is a distinct economic asset to its owner since it is customary 
for a gardener who has been worried by wild pigs to hire such a pack with or without 
his services. I have known a man travel to the other end of the island in order to 
hire a pack of dogs with a particularly high reputation, 


85 Bats and flying foxes are hunted but not as food. Likewise rats are trapped but are 
never eaten. 
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A less direct but quite effective method of capturing wild pigs is trapping. It 
is generally known what particular part of the jungle is frequented by wild pigs, and 
a band of youths, intent as much on sport as profit, repairs thither and sets a number 
of simple tunnel traps called arwngarung.** As shown in the diagram, these traps 
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Figure 13.—Bamboo tunnel trap (arungarung) approx. 4 ft. high 
and 6 ft. long. 


are triangular in section, with a wide entrance which narrows to a point at the closed 
end. A few yams are scattered around the opening of the trap, and as soon as the pig 
takes the bait the youths rush from their hiding places and scare it into the trap 
proper. It often happens that instead of spearing the entrapped animal an attempt 
is made to capture it alive. Of great assistance in securing a wild pig is an instrument 
known as am bis na sek sek bo (lit. the cane for capturing a pig).8?_ This long-handled 





Figure 14.—Split cane pig-snaring loop (am bis na sek sek bo) 
approx. 7 ft. long. 


snare with a running noose at one end is made from a single length of rattan. The 
best ones are imported from the Feni Islands to the south of Tanga. Having ensnared 
one or two of the hind legs of the trapped animal with am bis na sek sek bo, it is drawn 
from the trap and secured ready for transporting to the village of the man who 
commissioned the youths to capture the pig. Sometimes the pig turns on its captors 
or even attempts to drag them into the jungle. I was once present in a men’s house 
whilst one of the occupants was describing how he had been dragged through the 
jungle by a large pig. The story of his efforts to hang on to the pig and save himself 
from injury was greeted with a gale of laughter. It was apparent that such incidents 
were common and were accepted as part of the game. There can be no doubt that 


86 See Figure 13. 
87 See Figure 14. 
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the young men enjoy pitting their strength and skill as hunters against that of the 
wild pig. 

The anoa bo is a much more advanced trap, mechanically speaking, than the 
arungarung. It is a self-acting spring trap which is generally incorporated into the 
stockade which surrounds every household family settlement.** By disturbing the 
release mechanism, the pig is snared by the cord attached to the sapling used as the 
spring and hangs suspended in mid-air until either despatched or secured. 

The unbaited pit trap is another pig hunting device. A hole about five feet 
deep is dug in the jungle and a rope snare is set at its base. The opening is covered 
with a light frame of bamboo over which earth and leaves are scraped. Pigs caught 
in such a pit are not only prevented from freeing themselves by the height of the sides 
but are firmly secured by a cord noose attached to a wooden stake set in the floor 
of the pit. 

Associated with the setting of all three types of traps is a custom which illustrates 
the native concept of the pig as a being with an “ other self ’’ which may act inde- 
pendently of the pig itself and which is subject to the ordinary laws of cause and 
effect. The thorny leaves of a native shrub known as ang kuh or an sommet (Ster- 
culiacea sp.) are always strewn about the approaches to a trap. It is believed that 
every pig has an “‘ other self ’’ or “ soul ’’ (malafua) which precedes it in its wanderings 
through the jungle and which always gives it warning. However, if the ang kuh 
leaves are strewn around, the “‘ soul”’ of the pig would almost certainly get a thorn 
or two in its foot. It would then stop to extract the thorn and so allow the pig itself 
to wander on and be caught in the trap. It would appear that the successful hunter 
must take precautions against not only the natural wariness of its prey but the 
immaterial guardian spirits of the jungle. 

The use of trained dogs and the employment of traps are at best but elementary 
forms of the hunt. No more than half a dozen people are ever involved, and the 
results are insignificant in comparison with those achieved by umlim bo, the communal 
pig drive which involves hundreds of men and extends over square miles of the island. 
If there is one time in the year when such drives are made more frequently than 
another, it is when the gardens are in full bearing. At such a time raids by wild pigs 
or the fear of such raids induce the chief of a local sub-section of a clan to call a 
meeting of his neighbouring clansfolk at which the decision to organize a drive is 
made.®® Public interest in the project is first aroused by the chief organizer allowing 
the suggestion to filter through the various settlements as a piece of gossip. Having 
laid the foundation, he then despatches messengers with instructions to invite definite 
persons of recognized authority in the neighbourhood to a meeting in his village the 
next day. As each messenger passes on the invitation, he leaves a coconut leaf 
(pan kuen) as an earnest of his official standing. 


88 See Plate, Fig. 11A. The photograph shows a model only of an anoa bo. The actual trap 
is a much larger machine, although the model is a perfect facsimile of the normal-sized trap. 


8® Another reason why pig drives are generally held about this time is that it is one of the 
few periods in the year when labour is available to make the huge nets used. 
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On the arrival of each leader with his band of relatives, the organizer makes a 
short speech in which he explains what is required and shortly afterwards gives 
instructions for a large quantity of the inner bark of the essess tree to be collected 
and brought down to the beach. Holes are scooped out of the sand just above high- 
water mark, and the bark is placed therein. The holes soon fill with salt water, which 
thoroughly saturates the bark, causing the softer tissues to disintegrate and leaving 
the finer fibres intact. An unpretentious feast consisting of coconuts and vegetables, 
provided by the chief organizer, concludes the day’s proceedings. 

The retting process generally lasts a fortnight or perhaps longer, depending upon 
the maturity of the tree from which the bark is stripped. At the conclusion of this 
period, the organizer invites his neighbours to assist him, this time to make the cordage 
with which the net will eventually be woven. The invitation to participate in this 
process is accompanied by the presentation to each leader of a small section of bamboo 
(puk sil) instead of, as before, a pan kuen. In this case, the puk sil, being the Tangan 
symbol of a cooking pot, indicates that all the helpers are expected to bring along 
with them a basket of cooked food. 

Before proceeding with the manufacture of the twine from which the net is 
woven, the men go into the jungle and gather twigs of a shrub called an ma-:kail. 
This shrub bears thorns resembling the curved tusks of an aged boar. As the men 
return to the village bearing these twigs, they cry out: 

Bo dok! (A large pig!) Bo dok! (A large pig!) Bo tamat! (A boar !) 

Bo tamat! (A boar!) Pupu i ge! (An extra large pig here!) Fuk abo! (A 
mighty boar!) and utter other untranslatable cries, all of which indicate that large 
pigs are being brought in. 

The men are then shown into the men’s house, and as each takes his seat along the 
inner walls of the house the organizer places in front of him a heap of retted bark, 
Tough fibrous lengths are plucked from the bark and two of these are rolled together 
between thigh and palm of hand to form a perfectly round piece of cordage. Every 
now and then a small piece of an ma-ka-l is laid into the cord. Before inserting the 
ma:ka:l the operator generally scorches it over the fire. It is believed that these 
twigs attract large pigs to the net. One piece of cord is spliced to another until a 
fairly substantial coil stands in front of each operator. This coil generally runs to 
about 25 feet, this being the most that can be conveniently handled at one time by a 
net maker. After about a week’s continual work, a huge quantity of cordage is 
ready for maturing. At the end of a month, the thin rope (an wa:) has hardened 
up and becomes almost as strong as steel wire. 

It is now time for the actual manufacture of the net to begin, and the messengers 
are sent out once again with their pan kuen to warn the neighbours to assemble for 
the netting. The actual netting takes place inside the men’s house. The workers 
are divided up into two-men teams, and in front of each a tall stake (ten) about eight 
feet high is driven into the ground. Upon this stretcher a diamond-patterned net 
(ubin) consisting of meshes (mata n’ubin) with six-inch sides is woven. No needle or 
spool is used, the cord being rolled into a tight ball which is just small enough to pass 
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through each mesh of the net. As this is a very tiring process, the men work in teams 
of two so that as soon as one begins to tire he passes the ball over to his mate to prevent 
delay. The process is continuous until that particular section of the net is finished. 
The net is removed from the stake after about a fathom is woven and then replaced 
until another fathom is woven. This process goes on until a section measuring two 
hundred and fifty yards is finished. Such a section would take a team about a week 
to make. 

Whilst the teams are at work they are under the constant supervision of the 
organizer, who sees to it that plenth of food is brought down from the gardens and 
made ready. He also leads the workers in a number of songs which are sung as they 
work on the net. The knotting process is called sok ubin and the type of chorus 
which accompanies it is termed a bara n'sok ubin. Here is a typical chorus : 


(To the pig) Be ye held fast in the eye of this net, 
Yes, in the eye of this very net here. 
(To the net) Hold it fast and grasp it in your meshes 
As tightly as the sea eagle grasps his prey. 
(To the pig) Be ye held fast, all you wild pigs 
In the meshes of this net, yes, this very net which I make. 
(To the net) Ha! a large boar is held fast, is held fast in our net here. 
Ho! Ho! What grasps it so tightly ? 
Ah! A mighty pig caught in our net is calling out! 
A large pig is caught, it is caught ! 

It was explained to me that even if one worker failed to join in such a chorus 
the net would almost surely show a weakness in the section for which the silent worker 
was responsible. 

On an average about sixteen teams are used to manufacture an entire net. As 
each team produces a section about a furlong in length, the completed net measures 
about two miles. Some idea of the weight of each section can be gauged from the 
fact that it takes six men to transport it to the part of the jungle where it is to be 
erected. Thus the process of erection requires the combined efforts of at least one 
hundred men. As is usual, they are gathered together a day before the actual 
operation of erection takes place and are given their instructions by the chief organizer. 

On the following morning, the net is erected so as to enclose a deep, concave area 
of the jungle leaving an entrance perhaps two hundred yards wide. The net relies 
upon the natural growth of the jungle for support and when put up cannot be distin- 
guished from the lianas and shrubs which surround it. The work occupies about a 
day, and as soon as the organizer has inspected the whole net im situ and has satisfied 
himself that there are no loopholes in the trap he appoints a day upon which the 
actual pig drive is to commence. 

All the able-bodied men in the districts concerned in the drive assemble on the 
appointed day and line up along the mouth of the area enclosed and begin to walk 
towards the periphery. As they drive the pigs towards the net, all sorts of noises 
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are made and such cries as: Wo! fuk bo ta:m! (Hey! A large pig here at hand !), 
followed by I wha:! 1 wha:! + wha:! (Where is he? Where is he? Where is he ?) 
and i ta:m! i ta:m! 1 ta:m! (Close at hand! Close by! Near to you there!). As 
the pigs are seen pushing their heads through the meshes and struggling to disentangle 
themselves, the cry goes up: Tahgau! Tahgau! Tahgau! (Eagle hawk! Eagle 
hawk! Eagle hawk !). 

At the conclusion of the drive, the pigs are lashed to bamboo poles and carried 
down to the village of the chief organizer. As each carrying party makes its way 
through the jungle, the bearers cry out: Wo! Wo! Wo! to indicate that many 
pigs have been caught. The catch is laid out on the dancing square and each pig is 
examined carefully for any marks of ownership, because it often happens that 
domesticated pigs are caught during such drives. On an owner finding one of his 
pigs among the catch, he immediately claims it and sets it aside. A prudent owner 
generally strokes the head and back of such a pig with a bunch of dracena leaves in 
order to remove the wildness from the animal. Dracena leaves are used because they 
come from a shrub which is carefully cultivated by these people and is never found 
growing wild in the jungle. 

A fair day’s catch is fifteen wild pigs. Of this number, supposing that there 
are four heads of clan sub-sections, as well as the chief organizer, concerned in the 
drive, two are assigned to one man, two to another, three to another, four to another 
and four to the chief organizer himself. In return for these pigs, the four chieftains 
send a number of shell tokens (am fat) to the organizer. Such a drive, continued 
over a week, produces about forty wild pigs and probably thirty am fat. These 
tokens are then distributed by the organizer among the teams of men who made 
the net, that is, the actual men who wove the net. All other labour in connection 
with the drive is considered to have been adequately paid for by the feasts held in 
connection therewith. From time to time the organizer of the drive hires out the 
net, now regarded as the property of his particular clan sub-section, for profit to 
other groups wishing to conduct pig drives. 

The end of such a drive is marked by a large feast, mainly off that part of the 
catch belonging to the chief organizer who sometimes finds himself poorer, in terms of 
pigs owned, after the drive than before it. 


Birp TRAPPING 


The only birds trapped are pigeons, parrots and ground birds. The natives 
recognize two types of pigeons, the am fuli or brown-backed ground pigeon (Chal- 
cophaps stephant) and the am bal or Pacific pigeon (Ducula pacifica). Both form a 
part of the normal diet of the people and are by far the most sought after birds in the 
jungle. The parrots comprise the kika or parakeet (Loriculus), the magar or coconut 
lory (Trichoglossus cyanogrammus) and the malif, another variety of parakeet (Cyano- 
rhamphus ?). Although I have seen them used as food, it cannot be claimed that 
they are normally eaten. More often than not, these fruit-eating pests are trapped 
and killed solely as a means of preserving other food resources from destruction. 
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Their brightly coloured plumage is used to decorate headdresses and masks for the 
dance, and they are often hunted for this reason alone. As for the ground birds, 
they consist of the porot, a wild variety of the domestic fowl (Gallus gallus), the biltk 
or incubator bird (Megapodus freycinet ?) and the kelebotau or banded rail (Rallus 
philippensis). All three varieties are much in favour as variants to the monotony 
of the vegetable diet. It is only the flesh of these birds which is eaten : not once did 
I ever see or hear of a native eating the eggs. 

Before describing the various methods of trapping, it would be as well to mention 
that these people are expert marksmen with the bow, which is here made of split 
bamboo, hardened and seasoned by a smoking process. Their arrows are made from 
the mid-ribs of sago palm leaves. Even as children they acquire a certain skill in 
the use of the bow, and by the time they are able to use the long five-foot pagol they 
can bring down a sitting bird from a tree fifty feet high with uncanny accuracy. 
They hunt as a group rather than as individuals. In fact all attempts at bird hunting 
either by outright killing or by the use of snares are conducted as group activities and 
never as individual enterprises. 

Perhaps that method of capturing birds which employs, more than any other, 
the individual as opposed to the group, is the one known as pit bal. Having previously 
observed that a particular tree in the jungle is a favourite resting place for pigeons, a 
number of lads, intent on adding stewed pigeon to the evening menu, make their way, 
just before daybreak, to a spot beneath the aforesaid tree. Having provided them- 
selves with a basket of white wood ash, one of their number is carefully anointed with 
this from the top of his head to the soles of his feet. He then climbs the tree and 
takes up a position on a branch or in a fork of the tree. His first procedure is to call 
upon his ancestral relatives for assistance, particularly in the matter of inducing 
many pigeons to alight in a position within the grasp of his hands. As the sun rises, 
the pigeons begin to gather, and in order to cause them to approach him, he calls : 
aruk! aruk! aruk! As soon as one comes within grasping distance, it is expertly 
caught, its wing is broken and it is then dropped to the companions who wait below. 
A fair morning’s catch is thirty to forty birds. 

A method requiring much less skill than fit bal is that in which a form of bird 
lime is used. The natives use the sticky sap of the breadfruit tree or the over-ripe 
pencil-like flower of the bulut tree. This latter is a Ficus, and the flower exudes a 
milky latex of extreme viscosity. Any owner of a banana tree who wishes to enjoy 
the fruits thereof is forced to anoint his tree with a quantity of bulut sap in order to 
catch the parakeets which raid his garden in flocks. The sap is also used to catch 
pigeons and, in association with a simple snare made of the inner fibre of a banana 
stalk, to capture the lories which feed upon the flowers of the coconut palm. 

A large native fig tree known as a gong is the principal wild fruit tree of the 
jungle, and it is around the base of this tree, strewn with overripe fruit, that the 
natives set their spring traps. These are but small versions of the anoa bo described 
in the previous section, and the principal victims are ground birds, such as wild 
domestic fowl, banded rail and brown-backed ground pigeon. 
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A decoy bird is often used to capture the latter type of bird. Traps are set in 
the vicinity of a gong tree, and as each loop is fixed in position the following spell is 
sung : 

Rai. ..et! Rat...et! This is your fruit, o brown pigeon !™ 

Lo! the brown pigeon approaches and settles down by me! 

Hey! Brown pigeon! Alight here! Fly off again and then come back again. 

The first bird captured is removed from the trap, and the feathers are plucked 
from one side of its body, not including its wing. The bird is then enjoined to show 
its fellows the “ beautiful’ marks on its body and to invite them to undergo similar 
treatment. It is then released and flutters around the base of the tree. Twenty to 
thirty traps are set in the morning and by mid-afternoon each one has claimed a 
victim. 

One of the male dances, called sirik, imitates the decoy bird. The dancers, at 
one stage, divide into pairs, and adopting the attitude of two ground pigeons, circle 
around each other, one backing away from the other and eyeing him askance, in perfect 
imitation of the behaviour of a brown pigeon in the presence of the decoy. 


HuNTING OTHER ANIMALS 


In describing the capture of the other animals available as supplementary foods 
preference must be given to an account of the trapping of the kapul or grey cuscus 
(Phalanger orientalis). This tree-dwelling marsupial is a creature of the night and 
spends the day concealed in masses of foliage or in a hollow tree trunk. It is captured 
by means of a simple loop snare suspended from an upper branch and so arranged as 
to trap the animal as it walks along a lower branch. The loop is held in the open 
position by two coconut palm leaves. The flesh of the cuscus, especially the tail, 
is considered a delicacy, and I have often been present at small funeral feasts at 
which phalanger meat entirely replaced pork. Another marsupial hunted by these 
people and also regarded as a particularly delicious dish is a species of wallaby 
(Thylogale). I did not see any of these animals on Boieng Island but have no doubt 
about their presence on the island of Malendok and in the Feni Group. 

The ordinary village dog is sometimes fattened up and used as food. However, 
such a practice cannot be regarded as characteristic of the food quest.*! On the 
other hand, the green turtle provides the native with a very welcome supply of fresh 
meat at certain times of the year. It also provides him with a much desired supply 
of shell from which he carves fish hooks, personal ornaments and small domestic 
utensils. 

The only other animals of the chase are the rat, the flying fox and the lizard. 
None of them is used as food. The two former are hunted because of their destructive 


© Rai. . . et represents the voice of a friendly ghost warning the operator that a brown pigeon 
has been caught in a trap. 


"1 The teeth of the dog are much prized as ear ornaments. I also have a note that dogs 
were castrated with a view to fattening them for the oven. 
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habits and the last because of its skin which, when dried, is used as drum membrane. 
A most ingenious trap, consisting of a cylinder of bamboo fitted with a bow spring, 
is used to capture the rat. I have compared the mechanism of this trap (puk matmat 
bing)? with that described by Charles Hedley in his account of Funafuti culture,®* 
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Figure 15.—Bamboo self-acting rat 
if 





trap (puk matmat bing). 





*2See Figures 15 and I5A. 
%C. Hedley, “ The Atoll of Funafuti,” Australi 





an Museum Memoir III, Sydney 1896. 
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and it would appear that the Tangan trap is an exact replica of the Funafuti trap, 
except that the former is of bamboo and the latter of Hernandia wood. 

In concluding this description of hunting as part of the quest for food, it should 
be emphasized that, with the exception of wild pig hunting, none of these activities 
can be regarded as capable of making an important contribution to the total food 
supply. They have been described here mainly because they illustrate the intensive 
character of the quest. Very little that is edible is not eaten by most Tanga at some 
period in their lives. Such periods are generally those during which they are ritually 
forbidden to eat the meat and vegetable foods normally available. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COLLECTING 


Although the natives eat the flesh of pigs, birds, fish, cuscus and turtle, their 
staple diet is still cultivated vegetable tubers. The principal supplementary foods 
too, come from the jungle. As collectors of food, they exploit the products of the 
forest so well that there no longer remains a single shrub of which the nutritive value 
is unknown. They have even discovered ways and means of making use of plants 
which bear poisonous leaves and fruits. As an indication of the type and variety of 
fruits, nuts and vegetables gathered the reader is referred to the ‘‘ Table of Fruits, 
Nuts and Vegetables Collected as Food.’’®5 The plants named therein are but a 
selection of the edible botanical wealth. 


FicurE 16. TABLE oF Fruits, NuTS AND VEGETABLES COLLECTED as Foop. 




















A. Fruits. 
Native Name} Botanical Name Description of the Preparation of the 
of Plant. of Plant. Fruit. Fruit. 
ba:ke ae — The fruit of this tall tree | Soaked in salt-water, mashed 
has the appearance of a and cooked—process re- 
quince. peated—then eaten as a 
pudding. 
bie .. | Artocarpus incisa. | The fruit of the breadfruit | Boiled and roasted and 
| tree is large and globose eaten as a vegetable. 
| amd covered with short 
| protuberances. 
da:kon... a | The fruit of a large tree. Unripe specimens cooked in 
the oven, as also seeds 
thereof. 
fa: .. | Pandanus gen. The fruit of the Screw Pine | Sweetly flavoured, ripe seeds 
| has orange-red pulp sur- eaten raw. 
| rounding its individual 
| parts. 
| 











** The question of the economic significance of certain food taboos will be discussed in 
Section V of this article. 


*° See Figure 16. 
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FIGURE 16. TABLE OF FruItTS, NUTS AND VEGETABLES COLLECTED As Foop.—Continued. 












































A. Fruits. 
Native Name| Botanical Name Description of the Preparation of the 
of Plant. of Plant. Fruit. Fruit. 
gurr —— The fruit of a large tree. Cooked in a section of green 
bamboo (puksil) on open 
fire or wrapped in leaves 
and cooked in oven. 
kalok cee The tough skinned, pear- | Ripe fruit eaten raw. Unripe 
shaped fruit of this tree fruit cooked and eaten as 
is called “fruit salad a pudding. 
belong Boieng.”’ (P.E.) 
keke (See paluk.) — cannes 
kolas —— The fruit of a large tree. Ripe fruit eaten raw. 
komo Musa sapientum. The fruit of the banana. Ripe fruit eaten raw. Unripe 
fruit cooked. 
kuda: Ficus. The fruit of the wild fig is | Ripe fruit eaten raw. 
soft, pear-shaped and 
many-seeded. 
kufau Ficus. The fruit of the wild fig is | Ripe fruit eaten raw. 
soft, pear-shaped and 
many-seeded. 
khumu Ficus. The fruit of the wild fig is | Ripe fruit eaten raw. 
soft, pear-shaped and 
many-seeded. 
la:pi Jatropha curcas (?). | The fruit of the Croton con- | In times of food scarcity the 
sists of a large seed with seeds are processed and 
a fleshy covering. then cooked in an oven. 
pau Terminalia catappa. | A compressed two-keeled, | Ripe fruit eaten raw, like- 
reddish fruit containing wise kernel of nut. 
an edible nut. 
paluk Mangifera indica (?). | The mango-like fruit of this | Yellow part eaten raw— 
tree is called keke. seed dried and cooked— 
kernel soaked in salt-water 
and then cooked in leaves 
in oven. 
pel —- The fruit of a tree with red, | Fruit is cooked in puksél over 
sticky sap. “ Aila’ | open fire then cooked in 
(P.E.). leaves in oven. 








tau.. 


Meliace@ fam. 


The fruit of a huge tree— 
considered a delicacy. 


| Fruit skinned—soaked for a 


fortnight in salt-water— 
then cooked in leaves in 
oven. 





tilis 





Ficus. 





The fruit of the wild fig is | 
soft, pear-shaped and | 
many-seeded. 


Ripe fruit eaten raw. 
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Ficure 16. TasLe oF Fruits, Nuts AND VEGETABLES COLLECTED AS Foop.—Continued. 























B. Nuts. 
Native Name} Botanical Name Description of the Preparation of the 
of Plant. of Plant. Fruit. Fruit. 
bu Areca catechu. The nut of the areca palm | Chewed with lime and betel 
is an orange-coloured pepper as a masticatory. 
drupe with an outer 
fibrous husk. 
da:kon (See under A, above.) —- — 
ehy (See paluk hereunder.) — — 
huen Cocos nucifera. The nut of the coconut palm | Kernel mainly eaten raw, 
contains a kernel which but also cooked and eaten 
is edible at several stages in association with other 
of its development. dishes. 
la:pi (See under A, above.) —— — 
lis .. Canarium commune. | The ovoid fruit contains a 


single oily but well- 
flavoured seed. 


Eaten raw but more often 
pounded into a cake and 
cooked in the oven. 





paluk 


Mangifera indica (?). 


The large stone of this fruit 
contains a kernel called 
chr. 


Shredded and cooked in 
leaves in oven. 





pau 


(See under A, above.) 





ura:t 








The nut-like seeds of this 
tall tree are considered a 
delicacy. 





Eaten raw by both humans 
and dogs. 





C. Vegetables.** 





The leaves of this shrub 


have the appearance of 
spinach leaves. 


Cut up and boiled in a puksil 
over the open fire. 





biliu 


The leaves of this tree are 
thick and succulent. 


Cut up and boiled in a puksil 
over the open fire. j 





Wedelia biflora. 


The leaves of this small 
climbing bush are filled 
with a tasty milk-like sap. 


Cut up and boiled in a puksil 
over the open fire. 





gelef 











The pith attached to the 
inner bark of this tree is 
edible. 





Pith is scraped from bark 
and cooked in a leaf 
bundle in oven for one 
week before eating. 

















** The vegetables enumerated here are all foliate vegetables. 
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I have no records of beans, 


erence in my notes to gourds 
e and ochre out of gourds. 
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Figure 16. TABLE oF Fruits, NuTS AND VEGETABLES COLLECTED As Foop.—Continued. 
C. Vegetables—Continued. 





Native Name 


Botanical Name 


Description of the 


Preparation of the 









































of Plant. of Plant. Fruit. Fruit. 
gomgom Dryopieris sp. Leaves of this shrub thick | Boiled in a puksil. 
and succulent. 
girr — Leaves of this large tree | Cut up and boiled in a puksil 
have spinach - like over the open fire. 
appearance. 
huh Sterculiacea sp. Large leaves of this plant | Cut up and boiled in a puksil 
are full of thick sap. over the open fire. 
hatkat — Leaves of this 30 ft. high | Cut up and boiled in a puksil 
tree have a sweet taste. over the open fire. 
harnen Phylianthus sp. Leaves of this herbaceous | Cut up and boiled in a puksil 
shrub have a milky sap. over the open fire. 
popo — Leaves of this tall tree | Cut up and boiled in a puksil 
thick and succulent. over the open fire. 
sommet (See kuh above.) — seas 
sumpok Piper sp. The small leaves of this | Used in association with 
cultivated vine have a areca nut and lime as a 
pungent taste. masticatory. 
sumpok Piper sp. A cultivated variety of | Used in association with 
ta:fnu betel pepper. areca nut and lime as a 
masticatory. 
sumpok rokat| Piper sp. A cultivated variety of | Used in association with 
betel pepper. areca nut and lime as a 
masticatory. 
sumpok rotuk | Piper sp. A wild variety of betel | Used in association with 
pepper. areca nut and lime as a 
masticatory. 
tabak Nicotiana tabacum. Large ovate leaves of | Leaves hung to cure in 
tobacco plant. rafters of men’s house. 
yumyum .. —. Leaves of this vine have | If cooked well, a good food 





spinach-like appearance. 





for children. 








The banana, the paluk, the coconut palm, the areca palm, the betel-pepper 
vine and the tobacco plant are examples of native plants which are cultivated by 


individuals and owned by them. They are not wild plants. 


The fruit or produce of 


all such plants belongs to the person who first set them or by whom they have been 
In order that they should be the more easily cared for, such plants are 
generally set either inside the stockaded family settlement of the owner or just outside 


inherited. 


the settlement. 


However, it often happens that a relative or, in these days, a friend 
belonging to another clan, offers a native wishing to plant a few coconut palms or a 
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tobacco shrub permission to do so on his land. No matter how many years may 
pass, these palms and their produce are still recognized as the property of the person 
who planted them. On one occasion, I remarked upon the number of ripe coconuts 
piled at the base of a stand of perhaps ten palms situated well beyond the nearest 
family settlement. My informant told me that these nuts belonged to a man who 
lived at the other end of the island and who rarely visited these parts. The nuts had 
been carefully piled at the base of the palms by friends of his who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood. I was assured that they were perfectly safe as everyone knew to whom 
they belonged and understood that one of these days the owner would come along and 
collect them. The same rule applies to bananas which have been planted in gardens 
long since deserted by their owners. Ifa man includes one of these old garden sites 
within a clearing for a new garden he is always careful not to disturb the cultivated 
fruit trees or palms growing there, and he offers no objection to the entry of the owner 
to collect the produce. 

As added testimony to the inviolable character of the law of property relating 
to fruit bearing trees, I quote the action of a native who, in my presence, despatched 
his wife with a gift of a fathom of shell currency to the owner of an areca palm growing 
within the confines of his own garden. The woman was instructed to obtain the 
permission of the owner before her husband plucked a “ hand” of nuts for his own 
use. 

So far as all other trees and shrubs bearing edible fruits or leaves are concerned, 
the right to make use of them is confined to those upon whose clan lands the trees and 
shrubs grow. They are the common property of all clansmen and their wives and 
children who occupy the lands of the clan. Since most of these uncultivated plants 
are widely spread over the whole island there is little need or desire on the part of 
“ foreign ”’ clansfolk to poach upon the lands of another clan. The only tree likely 
to attract thieves from “‘ over the border”’ is the canarium almond tree. Good 
specimens are not plentiful, and one was often hearing complaints from the Korofe 
folk that their trees were being plundered by youths from the Tasik clan. 

The island swarms with parrots and pigeons which feed off the wild and cultivated 
fruits of the jungle. In order to keep the birds off his banana plants, the native uses 
a variant of our scarecrow. He makes a human figure out of woven coconut leaf 
stuffed with fern and suspends this dummy by a length of liana from a pole placed 
near his banana clump. 

Fruit and nuts are generally gathered by boys aged between ten and sixteen 
years. In collecting coconuts the lads are generally careful not to climb right up to 
the top of the palm for fear of encountering tree snakes. The reptiles are harmless. 
so far as I know, but they are greatly dreaded as the embodiment of Tara, the most 
malevolent spirit known to the Tanga. The boys carry a short length of sharpened 
bamboo with which they skilfully sever the nuts required and let them fall to the 
ground. In collecting bunches of areca nut, the boys carry with them a coil of rope 
(fefel) with which they lower the nuts to the ground and so avoid bruising and 
scattering them. 
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method of collecting drinking water. 
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During the canarium almond picking season in July and August, teams of boys 
generally under the control of an adult relative, swarm up the branches of the tree 
with baskets and ropes and soon denude it of its crop. A special implement called a 
gul consisting of a small basket attached to the end of a sharpened bamboo stake is 
used to collect those nuts which lie beyond reach. This gul is also used to collect 
breadfruit, mangoes and other fruits growing at the extreme end of branches. 

The collection of thick and succulent leaves for use as green vegetables is entirely 
the work of women. It is as much a daily task as is the visit to the garden storehouse 
to collect yams for the evening meal. In identifying many of these spinach-like herbs 
I found that the men knew about half the names and uses of the specimens collected 
in comparison with the women who have an extraordinary knowledge of the nutritive 
values of jungle plants, specifying that this is good for children, this for nursing 
mothers, this for the sick, and so on. : 

A most important element of the diet of any people is its drinking water. The 
coral island of Boieng lacks both a permanent water supply and the means of storing 
such a supply. The inhabitants therefore depend upon the daily rainfall for their 
drinking water. It is collected in large diameter bamboo containers up to twelve 
feet long, placed against the undersides of leaning palms and other tall trees.°7 Such 
a container holds about four gallons of water and it is from these larger containers 
that the womenfolk fill their smaller bamboo jugs each day on their way home from 
the gardens. The juice of the green coconut is also used as a drink but the collection, 
husking and preparation of this drink is the work of the boys or young men of the 
settlement. 


In contrast to the more spectacular forms of hunting indulged in by the Tanga, 
which actually add little to the total food supply of the island, the very ordinary 
activities of collecting fruit, nuts and vegetables are responsible for an important 
contribution to the total food supply. Perhaps these activities rank in economic 
importance immediately behind their horticultural activities, a fact which one tends 
to forget when considering how the Melanesian obtains his food. He knows how to 
live off the jungle as well as how to clear it and cause it to yield crops. 


F. L. S. BELL, 
(To be continued) 


®7 See Plate, Fig. 11B. 








FOLK-TALES FROM NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA 
By P. DRABBE 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XVIII, No. 2) 


VI 


Erépao Toarpa awa-aa-p-mere. Pérapoka Tamatu wnata, a-éamo 
Upstream Toarpa dwell-did. Old-man Tamatu name, his-wife 
manatja ; ama-jka-kam-uru-mate, pawa pé apoka, minarajka apoka 
two ; apart-go-down-stream-did, swamp crab with, (crab sp.) with 
ama-kamuraé-mate. A-éamo manatja pé apoka minarajku apoka 
did-take-away-their-pincers. His-wives two crab with minarajku with 
jawe ama-ima-ke-mamuti. Minarajku ama-jka-né-mamuti. A-mjao péa 
iron-pan did-cook-they. Minarajku did-apart-eat-they. Her-husband crabs 
ama-ké-aamamuti. A-mjao ama-ka-ko-more: noro péa paare 
did-give-they. Her-husband did-say-he : I crab thin 
patapuru a-jka-né-mari. Karé minarajku iwana jajoko a-jka-né-mamimi. 
good-for-nothing did-apart-eat-I. You minarajku fat good did-apart-eat-ye. 
Modmo ama-ke-mamuti, Iti-apoka, ama-j-mamuti. LIritija ama-kai-mate, jao 
Scolding did-say-they, Bald-pate did-say-they. Night did-lie-they, daylight 
ama-koa-j-mire, iritja-kipéa tétani ama-jka-néka-ro-more, ama-jiti-mire ; 
did-lighten, very-early anvil did-apart-carry-load-he, did-go-out-of-the-river- 
a-jiti-mire-je, émare Weéke-makd ama-kamur-aa-mere. 
he ; went-out-of-the-river-he-when, capewards (Place name) did-out-of-the-river- 
Ama-ki-mire, purua, dmant ama-kir-tje-ké-aamere, 
remain-he. Did-go-seawards-he, seawards, stone did-there-throw-make-it-go-down- 
mi wawku ama-hir-ije-ké-aamere. Pukar  atoa 
he, water middle did-there-throw-make-it-go-down-he. Mountain big 
ama-jk-éré-p-mere, imu-a. Uta ama-ipiri-mae, Tuuka ama-piri-mae, 
did-apart-remain-sit-he, sea-wards. Fire did-light-he, Tuga did-light-he, 
mamé ama-j-mire, mamé ama-paj-aamere, ut-imini. Tuuka awakopéa 
eye did-see-he, eye did-make-it-turn-he, fire-smoke. Tuga nearby 
ama-j-mire. Kant Umari-tja, Pérari awakdpéa mamé 
did-say-he. Overgrowth Umari-R.-of, Mt. Perari nearby eye 
je-ko-m-more ; akitarajmuru otomo a-j-ni-mat-awre ; katja 
see-stand-made-he ; thus theft did-for-themselves-they-perhaps ; things 
noatja otomo a-j-ni-mat-awre, ama-j-mire. Omani 
my theft did-for-themselves-they-perhaps, did-say-he. Stone 
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ama-néke-ma-o-kao-more, ku-a-’ ma-néka-ro-more, pukare maw 
did-carry-upwards-come-he, canoe-wards did-carry-load-he, mountain foot 
‘ma-kom-more, pukare  apokdnare ama-ika-éréa-oto-more. Ama-j-nao-more, 
did-kick-he, mountain not-with did-apart-become-depart-he. Did-here-come- 
kamé émare ama-j-n-aa-p-mere ; puriti ama-pao-more, ama-kai-mre. 
he, house capewards did-here-come-stay-he ; iron did-forge-he, did-lie-he. 
Kaomutja amuta ama-pé-m-mere ; watari ama-jk-éré-p-mate. Ama-kai-mtre. 
Morning sago did-plant-he; many did-apart-around-sit-he. Did-lie-he. 
Puriti ama-pao-more, ama-kai-mire. Jao ’ma-koa-j-m-mire, katja ama-rd-more. 
Iron did-forge-he, did-lie-he. Dawn did-lighten-it, things did-load-he. 


Ama-j-iti-mire. Uta ama-ij-ini-mi-ko-m-more, 
Did-go-out-of-the-river-he. Fire did-throw-landwards-make-stand-make-he, 
amuta uta we na-otaamere, tapere rawri ama-ika-kai-mire: amuta 


sago fire (subject) ate-finish-he, ground mere did-apart-lie-he: sago 
ukupakopéate ama-jk-aa-p-mate;  wéke maare ama-ké-am-mere, 
very little did-apart-remain-it ; areca hand did-hold-go-he, 


ama-kopa-pé-m-mere ; opako ote-éké, pata, tupu, 
did-capewards-plant-make-he ; breadfruit-tree tree-fruit (fruit), bamboo-reed, 
inamo, ama-ké-ammere, ama-kopa-pé-m-mere : ama-jn-damere, Umari 


(palm), did-plant-he,  did-capewards-plant-he ; did-go-away-he, Umari-R. 
ama-kir-aa-p-mere. Wé Umari-tja ama-kako-mate, Oro wé wékati ? 
did-there-sit-he. Men Umari-of did-ask-they, You man whence ? 
ama-j-mate. Noro wé Pordoka-tja, Tamatu, ama-jk-i-na-mere ; 
did-say-they. I man Poraoka-of, Tamatu, did-apart-say-of-himself-he ; 


éwao-a-jn-damart emaru-a. Eté ama-kai-mire, ama-kéa-ro-more, 
travelling-here-come-I. west-to. Sleep did-lie-he, did-hold-load-he, 
Potawaj ama-kop-aa-p-mere, ama-kai-mire. Ama-kéa-ro-more, Pura 


Potawaj-R. did-westwards-sit-he, did-lie-he. Did-hold-load-he, Pura-R. 
ama-kopa-aa-p-mere. Ama-kai-mire, ama-kéa-ro-more, a-kéa-ro-more-je, 
did-westwards-sit-he. Did-lie-he, did-hold-load-he, did-hold-load-he-when, 
ama-j-n-aamere. Opa ama-kopa-aa-p-mere, ama-kai-mire, jama Opa 
did-here-come-he. R. Opa did-westwards-sit-he, did-lie-he, again R. Opa 
ama-kéa-ro-more, ama-kop-more, Atawpaja, Mérawa 
did-hold-load-he, did-go-west-he, (to the) Atawpaja (Place name) 
ama-kin-aa-p-mere, ama-kai-mire, ote-cké ama-pé-m-mere, énakoa ; 
did-landwards-sit-he, did-lie-he, breadfruit did-plant-he, one; 

kaomutja kopéa ama-kéa-ro-more, ama-j-n-aamere. Ténéma 
in-the-morning early did-hold-load-he, did-here-come-he. Ténéma-R. 
ama-kopa-a-p-mere, ama-kat-mire, ama-kop-more, Kamera pukar 
did-westwards-sit-he, did-lie-he, did-go-west-he, Kayumerah-Bay mountain 
atod ama-ap-mere. Tamatu ama-kopa-a-p-mere, uta ama-pu-i-mire ; 
big did-sit-it. The-Tamatu did-westwards-sit-he, fire did-burn-make-he ; 
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uta we pukare ote ama-na-ota-amere; pukare rawri dmani rawri 
fire (subject) mountain wood did-eat-finish-it; mountain mere stone mere 
ama-a- é. Wakéa ama-kopa-a-p-mere, ama-kai-mire. Wakédé 
did-remain-they. Wakea-R. did-westwards-sit-he, did-lie-he. Wakea 
ama-kéa-ro-more. Jakadwri ama-ki-na-a-p-mere. Jakawri Tina we waitari 
did-hold-load-he. Lobo did-seawards-come-sit-he. Lobo | Chinamen many 
ama-a-p-mate. Wo, wo, wo, ama-j-mae. Oro tapare wekati ? 
did-sit-they. Come, come, come did-say-they. You country whence ? 
ama-j-mae. Noro Tamatu, noro wé Pordoka-tja. Tamatu naa miri-a 
did-say-they. I Tamatu, I man Pordoka-of. Tamatu us-wards 
a-j-nao-na, kamé kapdo énadkoar aa-pe-rom, ama-j-mate. Wah! katja 
here-come, hut interior together let-us-dwell, did-say-they. Hi! things 
or-atja watari nata, ama-j-mate. Nare katja dmako: oro nar-djmur- 
you-of many indeed, did-say-they. We things owner: you us-resembling- 
ure ? ama-j-mate.  Puriti, tétani atoad, tapare ama-kéa-pé-m-mere. 
perhaps? did-say-they. Iron anvil, big, ground did-hold-sit-make-he. 
Emé jamanatja ama-kéa-pé-m-mere. Kumamu ama-kéa-kaw-mure. 

Bellows two did-hold-sit-make-he. Hammer did-hold-put-down-he. 
Puriti ama-kéa-kaw-mure. Uta ama-pira-pe-m-mere. Puriti uta 

Iron  did-hold-put-down-he. Fire did-lighten-sit-make-he. Iron fire 
ama-nao-ma-pe-m-mere. Wenata kiri ope-a ama-u-p-mure, 
did-in-make-sit-make-he. Man _ scaffolding upwards did-upon-sit-he, 
ama-pu-i-m-mire. Puriti ama-né-ma-ota-amere. Ama-jwara-ke-mere. Kumamu 
did-blow-make-he. Iron did-red-make-finish-it. Did-out-take-he. Hammer 
ama-ké-aa-p-mere, ama-pao-more. Purumuku ama-ipi-ku-mure. Pipi 
did-hold-sit-he, did-forge-he. Fish-spear did-split-put-down-he. Ready 
ama-émé-kaw-mure. Taj ama-pao-ku-mure ; maratt 
did-prepare-put-down-he. Chopper did-forge-put-down-he ; big-axe 
ama-pao-ku-mure ; uruna ama-pao-ku-mure ; pomo 
did-forge-put-down-he ; spear did-forge-put-down-he ; harpoon 
ama-pao-ku-mure ; kara ama-pao-ku-mure. Jakawri-tja amako 
did-forge-put-down-he ; long-lance did-forge-put-down-he. Jakawri-of owner 
ama-ka-je-ke-mere ; kimamu ama-kéa-amere ; ama-pao-ku-mure ; amatamo 
did-call-he ; hammer did-hold-he ; did-forge-put-down-he ; know 
a-j-m-mire. Jama ama-jk-én-aa-p-mere. Mi _—s puriti ata apoka 
did-make-he. Again did-alone-stupid-sit-he. Water iron shavings with 
ama-né-m-mere. Ama-pao-ku-mure. Matamo a-j-m-mire. Tao 
did-eat-make-he. Did-forge-put-down-he. Know did-make-he. Song 
ama-j-m-mire ; émé ama-ke-mere. Wé awatja, tapar’ amako, 
did-make-he ; drum did-make-he. Man another ground owner, 
ama-ka-je-ke-mere. Tao a-j-m-mire, matamo a-j-m-mire. Jaw 

did-cali-he. Song did-make-he, know  did-make-he. Sun 
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ama-naoa-ké-mere. Iritja, kaomutja, jaw ama-koa-j-mire, puriti ama-pao-more. 
did-down-set-it. Night, morning, sun did-give-light-it, iron did-forge-he. 
Kamé-apoka-wé ama-kako-mate: puriti kanare, ini, inima! pare-d-inima ; 
Hut-with-man did-say-they, iron sound ear go! distance-to-go ; 
iti-apoka, tirtkt natapijare, wiri mimare, modmo a-ke-mate. 
baldness-with, coconut-shell shining, hair none, scolding did-make-they. 
Wé képare ama-kao-mae, kawti kaomutja kopéa ama-ke-mere ; 
Men forbidding did-make-they, plantation morning early did-make-he ; 
opako ama-pé-m-mere, amuta ama-pé-m-mere. Kaoka aratja katja 
breadfruit did-plant-make-he, sago did-plant-make-he. Wives his goods 
ama-kéa-ro-mamutt. Makemari Jakawri ama-naw-mure. Tamatu 
did-hold-load-they-two. Land-wind Jakawri did-come-from-interior-it. Tamatu 
ipé ama-wru-ma-ni-m-mire. Tapartka ipé ama-jk-ia-oto-more. 
pole did-across-make-upon-make-he. (Place) pole did-apart-fall-off-he. 
Oroka ama-turum-mure. Tapare ama-tuwa-oto-more. Jawé ama-kéa-pé-m-mere. 
(A fish) did-become-it. Ground did-alight-off-he. Pan did-hold-plant-make- 
Amoro ama-kéa-ni-m-mire. Ajur, mutapoka, muta  a-ke-rd, 
he. Arrow did-hold-upon-make-he. Child, male, testicle become-let-it, 
ama-j-mire. Aéamo mané, jawé kdokare, ao a-ke-r0, ama-j-mamuti. 
did-say-he. His-wives two, pan woman bosom become-let-it, did-say-they-two. 
Are, jama ku-a ama-w-em-mate. Tapare Utuma ama-jt-aa-p-mate. 
Thus, again canoe-at did-on-top-stand-they. Ground Utuma did-out-of-river-sit- 
Tétant ama-néka-pé-m-mere. Purits ama-néka-pé-m-mere. 
they. Anvil did-carry-plant-make-he. Iron  did-carry-plant-make-he. 
Purumuka ama-pao-ku-mure. Taj ama-pao-ku-mure. Wé 
Hammer did-forge-put-down-he. Chopper did-forge-put-down-he. Man 
tapar-amako ama-ka-je-ke-mere, puriti-mi ama-né-m-mere; matamo 
ground-owner did-call-he, iron water did-give-make-he ; know 
a-j-m-mire. Omane ama-jna-amere. Makiti ama-ji-mire, éréka kéa-muna. 
did-make-he. Fishing did-go-he. Hook did-throw-he, fish caught-not. 
Tapare ama-j-m-urdamere. Omani ama-kéa-monao-more. Majtare ama-w- 
Land _ did-there-go-he. Stone did-pick-up-he. Forehead did-upon- 
ma-ni-m-mire. Omani ama-éré-am-mere. Jama omani ama-ja-ota-amere 
place-on-make-he. Stone did-become-stand-he. Again stone did-throw-away-he 
wénata jama ama-éré-am-mere. Ku-a ama-we-mutu-mure. Jama Utuma 
man again did-become-stand-he. Canoe-to did-on-step-he. Again Utuma 
ama-ken-aa-p-mere, kamé aratja. Kaomutja piki ajku ama-mu-mure, 
did-come-from-east-sit-he, house his. Morning patch new did-put-on-as- 
jama ama-jn-aamere. Tanitja ama-jn-aamere. Omani ama-kéa- 
loincloth-he, again did-come-he. Tanitja did-come-he. Stone did-pick-up- 
monao-more, mirimu ama-w-ni-m-mire. Kapiri upao-a ama-pao-ma-ni-m- 
he, face § did-up-on-make-he. Mat head-wards did-cover-up-make- 
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mire. Omani ama-éré-am-mere. Aégamo mané make ama-make-mamuti. 
he. Stone did-become-stand-he. His-wives two weeping did-weep-they-two, 
Atde mané ama-paj-m-améram-mamuti. Omant ama-éré-am- 
Back two did-turn-make-against-one-another-they-two. Stone did-become- 
mamutt. Wé tapar-dmako. make make-mate. Arjé 
stand-they-two. Men ground-owners weeping wept-they. Thus. 
Ama-je-komoka-m-mari. 

did-end-make-I. 


Translation.® 


There lived, upstream, on a spot called Toarpa, an old man, named Tamatu; 
he and his two wives went down the river to pick, in the swamps, péa-crabs and 
minarajku-crabs (literally, to undo from their pincers). His two wives cooked the 
péa- and minarajku-crabs in an iron pan. They themselves ate the minarajku-crabs 
and gave their husband the péa-crabs. Said the husband: “I eat only the poor 
péa’s, that are good for nothing, and you two eat the fat, juicy minarajku’s.”” They 
called him “‘ bald pate.”” In the evening they lay down to sleep, and in the morning, 
when twilight began to shine, quite early, he loaded an anvil in the canoe and set out 
from the river. He sailed towards cape Wéké-makd, and remained sitting out of the 
gate. Then he set out for the sea, and threw out a stone; far into the sea he cast 
the stone, and it became a high mountain there in the sea. On the bank of the Tuga, 
however, people were making a fire; he saw it, and he saw the smoke, and said: 
“The Tuga is close by.” 

He saw the overgrowth near the Umari, and the Péari-mountain, and he saw 
that it was near by. “So,” he said, “ perhaps they might steal my belongings.” 
He took up the stone again, loaded it in the canoe, and he gave the mountain a kick 
and it fell into nothingness. 

Then from the sea, he went back to the huts at the cape, and stopped there and 
sat down to forge. In the morning he planted sago, and at once there were standing 
around a great many sago-palms. He passed the night, forged, slept, and when it 
was dawning again, he loaded in his belongings and sailed out of the river. Then he 
cast a piece of burning wood towards the land, and the fire destroyed all the sago- 
palms, only a few remaining. 

Then he took an aren-palm and planted it on the cape; he took breadfruit, 
pata-fruit, bamboo-reed, inamo-palm and planted them on the cape and left. At 
the Umari-river he went ashore. The men of the Umari asked him: ‘‘ Where are 
you from?” “I am from the Paraoka,” he said; ‘“‘I am Tamatu,” he said; “I 
am on my way to the west.’’ He passed the night there, loaded in and landed at 


* A legend of the Poreoka people, told by Ewa, aged 45, of Poraoka. It deals with their own 
ancestors, and is therefore called tat-akwere instead of ambuku-kwere. Upstream, where the 
Poraoka is called Poraokamuga is the setting. Wéke-mako means a place where areca-palms 
stand (see later in this legend), 20 minutes westwards of the mouth of the Poraoka; according 
to the legend the Poraoka mouth used to be there. 
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the Potawaj-river ; there he passed the night, loaded again and stopped at the 
Buru-river. He passed the night there, loaded in again, and being ready, he left 
again and put in at the Opa-river in the west ; he passed the night, loaded in again 
at the Opa-river, and went westward to the Atawpja. He put in, some distance 
inland, at Merawa, and passed the night there, planted one breadfruit, and early in 
the morning he loaded in and left again. Further to the west, he put in at the 
Ténema.! He passed the night and sailed due west, and put in at the Kamera, a 
high mountain. When he had landed there in the west, he made a fire, and the fire 
consumed all the wood on the mountain, so that only the mountain and stone ground 
were left. Then he put in at the Wakéa, passed there the night, loaded in again 
at the Wakéa and settled down at the Jakawri, some distance inland. 


At Jakawri there are many foreigners. ‘‘ Come, come, come!” they said. 
“From what district are you?” they asked. ‘“‘ I am Tamatu, from the Poraoka.” 


“ Tamatu,” they said, ‘‘come tous!” “ Let us dwell together in the houses, there 
towards the land.” ‘“‘ Hi,” they said, “ what a lot of things you have! We are 
the owners of riches, but you perhaps are like unto us.” 


Then he put a piece of iron, a big anvil, upon the ground. He set down two 
bellows ; he put down a hammer, a pair of tongs, a chisel and iron. Then he made a 
fire and placed a piece of iron in it. A man climbed upon a scaffolding and began to 
pump. The fire made the iron all red. He took it from the fire, seized a hammer, 
and started forging. He splitted a fish-spear, and when he had finished it, he forged 
a chopping-knife, a big axe, a lance, a harpoon and a long head for a lance. 


Then he called one of the Jakawri-men, gave him a hammer, and that man 
began to forge, until he knew. But then he had forgotten it again. So Tamatu 
handed to him water with file-shavings to drink, and the man started forging again 
and now he knew it. Then Tamatu began to sing and to beat the drum. Then he 
called another of the Jakawri-men. And this man began to sing till he knew. 


The sun set, night fell, and in the morning, when twilight grew, Tamatu began 
to forge again, but the men, who were living in the houses, said: “ Oh that noise 
with the iron, our poor ears!”’ ‘“‘ Go away!” they said ; “ go away, go somewhere 
at a distance, bald-pate, shining coconut-shell, baldhead!’’ they scolded. When 
they chased him away, he went, early in the morning, to lay out a plantation ; he 
planted breadfruit and sago. After that, his two wives, loaded his belongings in the 
canoe. When the land wind came from Jakawri to the sea, Tamatu placed his pole 
across the canoe. Near Taparuka, it fell off and was changed into an droka-fish. 
From the canoe he stepped ashore, put an iron pan on the ground and laid his bow on 
top. ‘“‘ Let it become one with testicles, let it become a testicle!” he said. His 
two wives said: ‘‘ Let the pan become a woman, a bosom.” 


10 Ténéma is called on the maps Tarera ; Kamera is the so-called Kayumerah Bay; Jakawri 
is Lobo on Triton Bay ; at the beginning of last century (1828-1836) there was a fortress there, 
Fort Du Bus, to which the reference here is probably directed. 
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Then they stepped together into the canoe again. After that, they settled 
down in the Utuma district, near the mouth of the river. He put the anvil upon 
the ground, and also some iron. Then he forged a fish-spear and chopping-knife. 
He called an inhabitant of the place and gave him iron-water and so he too learned 
how to forge. 

Then he went fishing, cast out a fishing hook, but caught nothing. He returned 
to the land, took up a stone and placed it on his forehead, and petrified ; but when 
he threw the stone away, he became againa man. Then he stepped aboard the canoe 
and returned to Utama, to live in his house. In the morning he put on a loincloth 
and went off again to Tanitja. There he took up the stone and placed it upon his 
face. He wrapped a pandanus-mat around his head, and petrified. His two wives 
bewailed him. They seated themselves with their backs against one another and 


they, too, petrified. The natives of the country mourned them. This is the end. 
I have said. 


VII 
Wé awatja Kapu unata, awatja Katima éréka-omane ama-jé-m-oto-mamuti. 
Man one Kapu name, another Katima fish-catching did-row-go-away- 
Eréka ama-muka-pako-mamuti. Tawake atod ama-pako-mamuti, 
they-two. Fish did-spear-harpoon-they-two. Sawfish big did-harpoon-they- 
pomd maare wardo ama-éma-pe-mamuti, tapd apokdna, éréka ataramo 
two, harpoon hand rope did-hold-sit-they-two, dead not, fish flight 


ama-ni-oto-more, o000000h mi wawku. Eam naatja apokona ama-éréa- 
did-flee-away-it, very far water middle. Vegetation our not-with did-become- 
oto-more. Eréka pomé ama-piki-ma-ota-dmaamuti, taj. Po 


go-away-it. Fish harpoon did-break-make-away-they-two, chopper. Oar 
ama-i-mamuti, tapare awakdpéa apokona. Too wére ama-kao-more, akde 
did-row-they-two, ground nearby not. Arm pain did-do-it, “ow! 
too ama-j-mamutt. Po ama-kéa-ro-mamuti, wénata ku 
arm” did-say-they-two. Oar did-hold-load-they-two, man canoe 
ama-u-p-mamuti. Kimiri, makemari ama-naw-mure. Ku 
did-on-sit-they-two. Wind, land-wind did-come-from-interior-it. Canoe 
ama-pi-am-mere, o00000h jao  ama-ko-mari-ki-mamuti, éant Aro 
did-sail-it, very-far dawn did-shine-float-stay-they-two, vegetation Aru Is. 
mamé ama-j-mamuti, ama-pi-am-ere, ama-pi-am-mere, Naku ama-pi-ni-m-mire. 
eye did-see-they-two, did-sail-it, did-sail-it, Naku did-sail-upon-make- 
We Térani-tja, Naku-tja ama-ka-je-ke-mae. Karé wé wekati? ama-j-mae. 
it. Men Ceram-of, Naku-of did-call-they. You men whence ? did-say- 
Naré wé Pordoka-tja, ama-j-mamuti. Nare matamo ima-muna, 
they. We men Poraoka-of, did-say-they-two. We knowledge make-not, 
ama-j-mate. Unata karé wékare? ama-j-mae. Noro Kapu, ama-j-mire ; wé 
did-say-they. Name your what?  did-say-they. I Kapu, did-say-he ; man 
am-awatja novo Kdtima, ama-jk-i-na-mere. Jama karé wé wetkati ? 
to-him-other I Katima, did-apart-say-of-himself-he. But you man whence? 
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ama-j-mamutt. Nare we Naku-tja, ama-j-mate. Eté ama-kai-mae. 
did-say-they-two. We men Naku-of did-say-they. Sleep-did-lie-they. 
Kaomutja jaw ama-koa-j-mire, ku = aratja ama-jka-naa-mere. Ku  Teéna-tja 
Morning sun did-light-give-it, canoe their did-apart-lie-on-it. Canoe China-of 
ama-jri-kiaa-mae. Katja ama-néka-ro-mae. Kapokaj 
did-haul-push-seaward-they. Things did-carry-load-they. Sail 
ama-néka-0-na-amae. Kimiri Tardkana ama-j-nao-more, ama-m-i-nao-more. 
did-carry-up-push-they. Wind west-wind did-here-come-it, did-with-it-here- 
Pura, jao ama-koa-mari-ki-mire. Kare,tapare kaatja okare ? 
come-it. Moon, dawn did-give-light-floating-lie-it. You, ground your where ? 
ama-j-mate. Nare Pordoka-tja ama-j-mamuit. Emare toare 
did-say-they. I Poraoka-of did-say-they-two. Capewards anchor 


ama-j-n-1ja-ota-mate. Wé Pordoka-tja tiri épa-muna, wami rawri 
did-here-come-throw-out-they. Men Poraoka-of beach sit-not, interior only 
aa-p-mate. Mamoka ama-ke-mamutt. Minaki ama-ji-mamuti. 


stayed-they-two. Gong  did-make-they-two. Gun  did-discharge-they-two. 
Wé wami itni téa-j-ma-muna. Pukare nata aa-p-mate. Wuri Ewara 


Men interior ear listened-not. Mountain indeed sat-they. Dog Ewara 
ama-ka-je-ke-mamuti. Piki ajku ama-moko-ma-wra-mamuti. Wun 
did-call-they-two. Cloth new did-bind-make-around-they-two. Dog 
ama-jk-ini-mire, wamt-a. Are, kapokaj ama-jka-néka-o-nao- 
did-apart-go-to-interior-he, interior-towards. Then, sail did-apart-carry-haul- 
mae. Kipja  ama-mari-ki-mae. PérapokaIpi jaw, Kipja 


come-they. Kipja-R. did-floating-lie-they. Old-man Ipi’s son, Kipja 
awa-aa-pa-a, unata Nauwé. Wénata turati ama-kéa-amamuti. Wé kapara 
lived-he, his-name Nauwé. Men _ietter did-bring-they-two. Man Chief 
unata ama-téré-m-mamuti. Ama  tapare paoko ama-mari-ki-maie. Wurt 
name did-call-they-two. | To-him land for-good did-floating-lie-they. Dog 
wénata ama-ka-je-ke-mere. Tiri ama-naw-mae. Kapaki 

men did-call-he. Beach did-come-from-interior-they. Tobacco 
téna-tja mamé ama-j-mae, tiri ama-ke-mae. Téna naatja, 

China-of eye did-see-they, cheers did-make-they. Strangers ours, 


ama-j-mae. Jama Kipja ama-jna,mae, tirs mimare, Téna Ktpja 
did-say-they. But Kipja did-go-away-they, beach here, strangers Kipja 
mamé ama-j-miri-m-mae. Tiri ama-ke-mae : Wanjé wanjé! 
eye did-see-floating-make-they. Cheers did-make-they: Hurrah, hurrah! 
ama-j-mae. Katja apoka kaar a-j-mae. Taj, utant 
did-say-they. Goods with I-like-him, said-they. Chopper on leash 
ama-kéa-amere. Tarika ama-jk-ini-mae. Tartka wamn 
did-give-they. ‘‘ Massooi”’ did-apart-go-inland-they. “‘ Massooi” interior 
koa-j-m-mae. Tiri ama-mo-naw-mae, pajri ama-koro-mae. 


peeled-they. Beach did-with-come-from-interior-they, trade did-barter-they. 
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Pokani ama-koro-mae; taj ama-koro-mae;  parini ama-koro-mae. 
Axes  did-barter-they ; choppers did-barter-they ; sarongs did-barter-they. 
Tartka ku ama-néka-kéa-ro-mae. Make ama-make-ro-mae. 


“‘ Massooi”’ canoe did-carry-hold-load-they. Weeping did-weep-load-they. 
Maare ama-koa-jm-mamuti. Kama tarika-tja ama-j-mamuti ; nama 
Hand did-give-they-two. To-you “ massooi”’-of did-say-they-two ; to-us 
katja-tja ama-j-mamuti. Kapokaj ama-jna-amae: Tapare Naku 

goods-of did-say-they-two. Sail did-go-they. Land Naku 
ama-aa-p-mamuti ; téna ama-turum-mamutt. 

did-settle-they-two ; strangers did-become-they-two. 


Translation. 


The name of the one man was Kapi, the name of the other Katima. Together 
they went fishing. With the harpoon they speared a big saw-fish. They were 
sitting with the rope in their hands, but the fish was not dead, and fled away, far, 
very far into the sea. The vegetation of our coast here disappeared from their sight. 
Fish and harpoon they cut off with their chopping-knives, and then they began to 
paddle, but there was no land in the vicinity. Their arms ached. ‘‘ Oh, oh! our 
arms!” they said. They put down their paddles on the canoe and sat down calmly. 
Then the north wind came from the land side, and the canoe went off, very, very far, 
and till daybreak they continued to drive along. 


When they saw the vegetation of the Aru islands, and the canoe drove further 
and further, until near Naki it hit dry land. The Cerammers of Naki called out 


to them. “ Where do you come from?” they asked. ‘‘ We are men from the 
Poraoka,”’ they said. ‘“‘ We do not know that,” the Naki men said. ‘‘ But what 
are your names?” ‘I am Kapi,” the one said; ‘‘ I am Katima,” the other said. 


“ But what kind of men are you ?”’ the two asked. ‘‘ We are men of Naki,” they 
said. They went to sleep. 

And early in the morning, when the sun began to give light, they left their 
canoes behind. The canoe of the foreigners (the Aru men) was hauled towards the 
sea, and the belongings were loaded. The sail was set ; the wind came from the west 
and took them along. It was moonlight, and till daybreak they sailed on. “‘ Where 
is your country ?”’ they asked them. “‘ We are from the Poraoka,” they answered. 
Near the cape they dropped anchor. The men from the Poraoka were not on the 
beach, but in the hinterland. The two beat the gong; they discharged a gun, but 
the men in the hinterland did not hear them ; they were far away in the mountains. 
Then they called a dog, named Ewara ; they tied a piece of new cloth to his neck 
and some tobacco. Then they told the dog what he was to do ; the dog sped inland. 
Meanwhile the sail was hoisted again, and near Kipja they dropped anchor. An 


11 This, like the preceding, is a legend of the Poraoka people, told by Maramuki, aged 50, 
of the same tribe. The Terani mentioned is Ceram. The narrator here confuses the Ceram 
people with the Aru Islanders. Téna also is actually divided from Tjina, Chinese, but is used for 
foreigners in general. 
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old man, the son of Ipi, lived at Kipja. His name was Nauwé! They gave him a 
surat,12 a paper, and called him ‘‘ Kepala”’ (chief). They remained there at anchor 
in front of his property. 

} The dog called the men, and they came from the inland to the coast. Seeing 
the tobacco from abroad, they began to shout. ‘“ These strangers belong to us,” 
they said. Then they went away again from Kipja, and settled down here (on the 
Poraoka) near the coast. From here they could see the strangers, lying at anchor, 
near Kipja. They shouted and cried out: Hurrah! Hurrah! They who have such 
































nice things are dear to us, they said. 
The strangers gave them choppers on lease and went inland to gather massooi. 
They peeled the massooi in the hinterland and returned to the sea. Then they began 
—_ to barter and to buy choppers and sarongs. The massooi was loaded in the canoe. 
y, far, Aboard the canoe they bemoaned each other and shook each other by the hand. 
sight. The two said: ‘‘ We are the men of the things (tools) and you are the men of the 
ran to massooi.” After that they sailed away and the two settled down at Naki and 
! our became Téna-men (foreigners). 
ilmly. 
'y far, VIII 
Potére jé wajro jé am-aa-p-mamuti; poteére ta 
irther Cassowary and woodhen and did-dwell-they-two ; cassowary egg 
d out ama-pi-ku-mure ; wajro ta ama-pi-ku-mure ; ama-naw-mamuti ; 
n the did-lay-she ; wood-hen egg did-lay-she ; did-come-from-interior-they-two; 
what potéere ama-poka-ke-mere ; mi-a. Wajro mamé ama-j-mire, 
said. cassowary did-dive-she ; water-into. Woodhen eye  did-see-she, 
they ama-oto-mari-ki-mire. Wajro ama-poka-ke-mere. Poteére mamé 
did-from-float-lie-she. 'Woodhen did-dive-she. Cassowary eye 
their ama-jemoko-more. Ama-oto-mari-ki-mire. Poteére ama-poke-ke-mere. Wajro 
is the did-watch-she. Did-from-float-lie-she. Cassowary did-dive-she. Woodhen 
west mamé ama-jemoko-more. Ama-oto-mari-ki-mere. Wajro ama-poka-ke-mere. 
Vhere eye  did-watch-she. Did-from-float-lie-she. Woodhen did-dive-she. 
ered. Potére ta wajro-tja ama-jka-nék-am-mere. Wajro ama-oto-mari-ki-mire, 
n the Cassowary egg woodhen-of did-apart-take-go-she. Woodhen did-from-fioat-lie-she, 
, but kaapa ama-j-mire. Jama-apokonar-dko. Ama-muruku-mure, mamé 
ains, elder-sister did-say-she. But-not-with-really. Did-go-inland-she, eye 
neck 
land, 12 Before the Government was established here, the incoming traders set up of their own 
An accord chiefs in the villages. Chiefs were previously unknown to the natives, but were established 
so that the traders might have someone through whom to give orders. The son of the present 
village chief of Kipja (now called nati, i.e. rat) is also called Nauwé. The village chief of Kipja, 
d 50, called Kipia by foreigners, was for a long time regarded as head of the whole Tarja district, 
eram including the populations of the following rivers : Poraoka, Kipja, Maparpé, Akare and Wimuka. 
d for The name Kapia-district was used in speaking and on maps. It was on the beach before Kipja 
also that in 1896 Pastor Le Coq d’Armandville, S.J., was drowned while returning to the schooner 
on which he was sailing along the coast. 
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a-kir-1-mire. Ta aratja apokonaroko. Ama-ka-ko-more: iri 
did-there-see-she. Egg her not-there-altogether. Did-say-she : Hair 

atoa, ama-j-mire. Potére ama-jk-in-aamere. Wajro ama-jk-in-aamere. 
great did-say-she. Cassowary did-apart-go-off-he. Woodhen did-apart-go-off-she. 
Arjé. 

Finished. 


Translation.'8 


There were a cassowary and a woodhen. The cassowary laid an egg and the 
woodhen laid an egg. Then they came to the shore. The cassowary dived into the 
sea. The woodhen saw it, and the cassowary came to the surface again. Then the 
woodhen dived, and came up again. The cassowary dived and the woodhen was 
looking on, and the cassowary emerged again from the water. Then the woodhen 
dived again, and the cassowary took her egg away. When the woodhen came to the 
surface again, she said, “ Hi, elder sister! ’’ but she was no more there. She went 
towards the interior, looked around, but her egg had disappeared altogether. ‘‘ You 
with your many hairs!” she said. The cassowary went away; the woodhen went 
away. Finished. 


IX 

Ma-j-am-mari. Karapao ama-k-ate Jajti wére amuta 

Say-begin-I. Festive building did-make-they. Elders male sago 
ama-jk-in-aamate ; ajru pirado a-jk-in-aamye, péa, 
did-apart-go-away-they ; children picnic did-apart-go-away-they, crab, 
tirt-péa a-é-mate. Mutapoka énadkoa péa mapere ama-jka-n-ae ; 
beach-crab did-catch-they. Lad one crab spawn did-apart-eat-he ; 
ajru watari kamé aratja ama-jk-in-aamate ; énakoa ama-jk-én-ame-kde ; 
children many house their did-apart-go-away-they ; the-one did-apart-lost-go- 

utao, amé ama-taw-me-kae. Amuta ménare ama-éré-p-mere, 
he; (plant) (plant) did-in-the-way-stand-it. Sago without did-around-sit-he, 
amuta pardatja ama-uka-ké-na-mere. Tépére ama-o-more. 
sago bad did-scoop-take-for-himself-he. Small-sago-leaf-arrow did-make-he. 
Amore ama-o-more. Amore, kakira, taj, arura upao-tja, ama-kina-toma- 
Bow did-make-he. Bow, knife, chopper, head-rest head-of, did-inland-make- 
ke-mere, a-jk-am-mere, jama ama-kin-aa-p-mere. Jakina mi-a 
he, did-straight-up-stand-he, again did-inland-sit-he. | Guava water-wards 
ini-naw-mure, mi-a mapa-ép-a-we ama-j-mire. 
bend-over-came-from-interior-it, water-into stand did-say-he. 
Ama-poka-ké-mere, a-poka-ke-mere-jé,  tapare éé-ama-kira-é-ma-m-o-nao-more. 
Did-dive-in-he, did-dive-in-he-when, ground leaf-did-there-take-take-up-went- 


%* Narrator, Karel of Maparpé, 15 years old. See also Legend V. 
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Ama jakare,* ama-num-i-mire. Arjépa. Jama &é ama-kai-mire, 
he. To-him true, did-all-say-he. Enough. Then sleep did-lie-he, 
mipi  ama-numa-poa-t-mire, téé ipa ama-waré-mere. Katjupuri, tépére 
thought did-all-think-say-he, ground hole did-dig-he. Things, ground 
ipa ama-jta-kéa-p-me-kam-more. Wéenata a-jka-w-em-o-nao-more, 
hole sit-hole-hold-sit-make-leave-behind-he. Man  did-apart-over-go-up-come-he, 
opé are paturu ama-pi-nua-j-mate, ama-muku-naw-mu-ke-m-mere. 
on-top there birds did-fly-downwards-do-they, did-shoot-come-down-make-come- 
Paturue mimuka, onao, katari motéte, 
down-make-he. Birds, white-pigeon, crow, white cockatoo, parrakeets, 
komaj, arjépa, ama-muku-nu-t-mire. Kaoka manéa 
rhinoceros-birds, enough, did-shoot-make-come-down-he. Women two 
Aaé apoka ara-nék-am-mamuti, ama-naw-mamuti, 
sling-bags with there-carry-went-they-two, did-come-from-interior-they-two, 
mamé ama-nua-je-muruka-amamuti. Oro wékar-mamé 
eye did-from-interior-see-make-go-upwards-they-two. You who-are 
ama-nua-je-muruka-amamutt. Jakuna ama-ém-am-mere, 
did-from-interior-see-make-go-upwards-they-two. Guava did-shake-stand-he, 
tapare kaoka mané étaé ama-jka-kéa-wé-mamutt. Wenata 
ground women two sling-bags did-apart-hold-put-in-they-two. Man 
mapa-jka-unu-rakara-we-ama-j-mamutt. Are a-jka-waku-i-mire-é, 
apart-came-down-thought-he-would-did-say-they-two. He did-apart-jump-down- 
téé ipa ama-jka-naoa-i-mire. Kaoka mané ar’ 
he-when, ground hole did-apart-enter-into-he. Women two him 
a-jka-papur-am-mamutt. A-kir-aa-p-mamuti-jeé ; 
did-apart-disappear-stand-they-two. Did-there-sit-they-two-when ; 
ja-oka iti tapi ama-jk-tki-p-mae. Jakuna étaé 
her-younger-brother (pl.) noise did-apart-straight-up-sit-he. Guava sling-bags 
a-néka-p-m-mamuti. Ama-jka-né-mate. A-kai-matr ; 
did-carry-sit-make-they-two. Did-apart-eat-they. Did-lie-they ; 
ja-oka-itt amuta ama-jk-in-mate ; a-wpuka 
her-younger-brother-(pl.) sago did-apart-go-away-they ; his-elder-sister 
mané a-naw-mamutt, jama mamé ama-nua-je-ni-m-mamutt. 
both did-come-from-interior-they-two, but eye did-come-from-inland-look- 
Are ama-ém-mere, ama-ém-mere, ama-ém-mere, ama-ém-mere, 
upon-make-they-two. He did-shake-he, did-shake-he, did-shake-he, did-shake-he, 
daé awatja, étaé awatja, étaé awatja, ama-tako-ma-pake-m- 
slingbag one, _slingbag another, slingbag another, did-full-make-sit-make-they- 
mamuti. A-wpuka-tja jamanatja, am-atéa-tja jamanatja 
two. His-elder-sister-of two his-younger-sister-of two 


14 Western dialect for Tarja dkare. 
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ama-tako-ma-pake-m-mamuti. Koapoka jama a-paw-i-mire, téé 
did-full-make-sit-make-they-two. Young-man again did-jump-down-he, ground 
ipa ama-naoa-i-mire. Are, a-jn-aamuti-jé, kamé dre ama-kir-ép- 
hole did-hide-in-he. | Then, did-away-go-they-when, hut there did-there-sit- 
mamuti. Ama-kaj-aamamuti ; kau ama-kaj-aamamuti. Ewati 
they-two. Did-command-they-two: banana did-command-they-two. Afternoon 
mamé a-jki-mate-jé, jama puu watari mata. Ewati kamé-a 
eye did-look-they-when, and ripe many indeed. Afternoon hut-towards 
ama-im-am-uru-mate. A-kai-mate, kamutja kipéa jama amuta 
did-slowly-go-there-they. Did-lie-they, morning early again sago 
ama-in-aamate. A-wpoka mané jama a-naw-mamuti-jé, 
did-go-out-they. His-elder-sister two again did-come-from-interior-they-two- 
7é, mamé ar’ = a-nua-je-ni-m-mamuti. 
when, eyes there did-come-from-interior-look-upon-make-they-two. 
A-wpuka ama-nua-tk-am-mere, jakina mapare je. 
His-elder-sister did-from-inland-apart-stand-she, guava spawn and. 
Am-dtéa téé ipa ama-jka-naoa-t-mire, katjupurt mamé 
His-younger-sister ground hole did-apart-approach-she, things eye 
a-numa-jka-térém-mere. Jakwna ama-wi-m-mire. Etaé awatja, étaé 
did-all-apart-count-she. Guava did-shake-make-he. Slingbag one, slingbag 
awatja, tad awatja, dad awatja tako-ma-pé-m-mere. Unu-a 
another, slingbag another, slingbag another full-made-be-made-he. Come-down, 
ama-j-mire. A-paw-t-mire-jé, téé ipa a-naoa-ame-kamaria-i-m-mire. 
did-say-she. Did-jump-down-he-when, ground hole did-in-go-make-he. 
Ama-tép-mere ; am-atéa-ama-tép-mere. Are, nék-am-mamuti, 
Did-embrace-she ; his-younger-sister-did-embrace-she. Then carry-went-they-two, 
kamé aratja ama-mi-ki-mamuti. Kamé are amuta dpoka, kau 
hut his did-with-go-seawards-they-two. Hut there sago with, banana 
apoka, tina apoka, ama-kéa-pe-m-mamuti. Kamé are 
with, papaw with, did-hold-sit-make-they-two. Hut there 
tatu ama-tawe-wot-am-dakate. Jama imiri pajrare, iini 
separate-room did-close-hide-together-they. But leg broad, ear 
ama-téa-j-m-mire. lini ara  téa-j-m-akde, ja-oka-iti ama-kaj- 
did-listen-he. Ear there listened-he, his-younger-brother-(pl.) did-tell-he, 
damere. Are amuta a-muruku-mate-je, are, irako ama-kanja-p-m-mate.1§ 
They sago did-go-inland-they-when, they (tree) did-enchant-sit-make- 
Arjépa.  Akitimuru, a-nua-uru-p-mure-je. Amuta, katjwuri, 
they. Enough. Well, did-down-underground-sit-it-when. Sago, things, 


16 The verb kani-r is used for the interrogation of fire, trees, etc., and so to enchant. Here 
it is used for the common addressing of inanimate creatures. The combination is here kanj- 
epo-m-oh-, so that according to the Kamoro method of speaking the trees should sit. The o of epo 
is a peculiarity of the western dialect ; in the Tarja dialect kanj-epe-me-k would be said. 
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kana, kau, pakarata, téna, paméa, éréka, mi, uta, 
vegetables, bananas, manioc, papaw, sweet-potatoes, fish, water, fire, 
amore, katjare, taj, pokant, ama-jk-u-p-mae ; a-jk-u-p-mate-sé, 
bows, spears, choppers, axes, did-apart-on-top-sat-they ; on-top-sat-they-when 
pi-em-o-nao-more-je, opé-are ote kamé aw-ame-kde-imuru, ara-jka- 
came-upwards-they-when, up-there tree house stand-did-like, there-apart 
éré-p-mere  atod nata: mamé pé-ja-0-nao-ma-muna, 

grow-sit-they big many: eye ?-see-upwards-come-make-not, 
ama-jka-papura-mate. Ewati ama-k-j-ni-m-mate.1® Akitimuru 
did-apart-disappear-they. Afternoon did-talk-on-make-they. Thus 
ama-mim-mate, ama-kaj-no-m-mamutt. Ja-oka, &pérétja make-apoka 
did-fight-they, did-say-up-make-they-two. Brothers youngest weeping-with 
ama-jka-éré-mere. Ja-poka iti  pokant ama-mo-mate, pokant 
did-apart-run-about-he. Elder-brother plur. axe  id-cut-he, axe 
takaja-oto-more. Arnjépa, taj apoka ama-nao-m-o-nao-more. 
break-through-he. Finished, chopper with did-secretly-make-up-come-he. 
A-kira-w-ema-o-nao-more. Kara, ama-muku-naw-m-mure. Tao 
Did-there-over-go-up-come-he. Lance, did-stab-from-top-make-he. Song 
ama-j-m-mire: Waperéé mitawawapia wau, mitawdwapia wdu, ama-j-mire. 
did-say-he : (meaningless words. . .) did-say-he. 
Ama-ka-j-nu-m-mure. Ajru é, ka-poka jajoko paéa éma-kari-mi-nu- 
Did-say-on-top-make-he. Child hi! your-brother nice very did-kill-on-top- 


mu-kae ; we-m-o-nao-mare-kure. Arjépa, jamajao a-ko-po-mate-jé, 
make-he ; up-make-come-again-don’t. Finished, and dawn did-give-light-sit-he- 
ja-oka wawku-tja ama-jka-we-m-o-nao-more. Jama taj 
when, his-brother middle-of did-apart-over-go-up-come-he. And chopper 
a-kira-w-em-o-naamere-Jeé, wawpt atod ama-muku-nu-m-mure. 
there-over-go-up-make-come-he-when, sting-of-ray-fish big did-stab-downwards- 
Arjépa, tapare a-nua-kai-mire-jé, tapd. Ja-oka sit 


make-he. Finished, ground did-beneath-lie-he-when, dead. His-brother (plur.) 
make ama-make-mate. Tapare mdana a-wtiri-mate-jé, poa-ma-je-kéa-amate. 
weeping did-weep-they. Ground hole  did-dig-they-when, bury-hold-they. 


Tapo. Ja-oka-iti pokani ama-moka-mo-pora-j-m-mate. Pokant 

Dead. His-brothers axe  did-immediately-cut-try-make-they. Axe 
ama-takaji-m-mire. Ja-oka wawku-tja ama-jka-w-em-0-nao-more, 
did-go-to-pieces-it. His-brothers middle-of did-apart-over-go-upwards-come-they, 
éwati jaw-awri a-muku-naw-mure-jé tapare-a : tapo. 
afternoon full-sunshine stab-downwards-they-when, ground-towards: dead. 
poa-ma-j-kéaa-mate. Jama ja-pokd-oko imirt pajrare, Raomutja kopéa 
bury-hold-they. And _his-brother-eldest leg _ flat, morning early 


1¢ The meaning of this passage is not clear: Aajnimi-k can also mean speak upwards, and so 
then have as subject the people who stand on the ground. But that does not make the passage 
any clearer, 
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ama-jka-w-em-o-nao-more. Ja-oka mané kana a-jk-im-amp- 
did-apart-over-go-u-come-he. His-brothers two vegetables did-apart-sit-cook- 
mamuti. Jama ja-poka paw! a-nua-ka-pamua-oto-more-jé ; 
they-two. And _his-elder-brother crash! did-downwards-fall-away-he-when ; 
ja-oka mané ama-jka-op-mamutt. Tapare moana 


his-brothers two did-apart-be-frightened-they-two. Ground hole 
ama-jka-utiri-mamuti. Poa-ma-je-kéaa-mamuti. Ama-kaje-muruka-amamuti. 
did-apart-dig-they-two. Bury-hold-they-two. Did-call-upwards-they-two. 


Kaapa mané ama-kenjap-mamuti : Nare énakoare a-moka-w-eme-ka-naw-mu. 
Elder-sister two did-augur-they-two: We together did-immediately-over-go- 
Ama-wru-me-p-mere. Katupuri tapare ama-tu-ma-pe-m- 
down-we-two. Did-in-the-ground-with-sit-he. Goods ground did-unload-sit- 
mamutt, tapare-a. A-ote ama-tawe-pe-m-mate. 
make-they-two, ground-towards. His-mother did-lock-up-sit-make-they. 
Awate ama-jk-imi-na-mere. Mutapoka, ja-poka-iti, atema-iti, 
Mourning-cloth did-apart-put-on-herself-she. Boys, brother-s, uncle-s, 


ama-pao-mate. Amuta-mako ama-jka-téréma-pe-m-mate..7 Amuta po 
did-seek-they. Sago-path did-apart-look-sit-make-they. Sago apparatus 
pipiri awa-éma-p-ma-kate, koadpoka awa-térém-ame-kae, kamé maw 
ready prepare-sit-make-they, young-man sit-look-up-go-he, house foot 
ama-térém-mere. Téé ama-jka-ot-am-mere. Ja-poka éwati am’ art 
did-seek-he. Mud did-apart-rub-in-go-he. His-brother afternoon him he 
a-kai-kae, ja-oka ama  katuputri ari a-paki-ae. Adéamo mané apoka 
did-sleep-he, brother to-him goods he did-prepare-he. Wives two with 
ajku a-ote japoka mané apoka, awa-kira-téréma-ko-mo-kame,  jakare 
child his-mother his-brothers two with, sit-there-seek-stand-make-they, true 
paw ama-j-mate. Aroa awa-kai-kae, makdko aw-ame-ramo awa-kai-kae, 
perhaps did-say-they. There did-sleep-he, path  did-go-we  did-sleep-he, 
ama-j-aamere. Koapoka am’ aru tk-ame-kae, are maw ama-téréma-mi-kini- 
did-say-he. Young-man him he apart-went-he, him foot did-seek-with-go- 
mae. Maw a-kina-téréma-ko-amate. Ah! éma-jki-kin-ae, 
interior-he. Foot did-inland-seek-stand-they. Ah! apart-go-inland-he, 
a-éamo mané apoka éma-jki-kina-te. Kamé wawku awa-kina-kai-kae 
his-wives two with apart-inland-went-he. House on-the-way did-inland-sleep- 
ama-kamura-koma-pe-m-mate. Wawku ama-ép-mate. Make 
he did-meet-meet-sit-make-he. | On-the-way did-sit-they. Weeping 
ama-make-po-mate. Jaw mamé a-jka-té-ma-kaw-mure. Enéa 
did-weep-sit-they. Sun eye  did-apart-direct-lay-down-he. My-mother 
nikja a-kai-kamo, Jaw éma-méte-naa-kae. A-aki-kom ama-mam-i-mate. 
my-father let-sleep-us, Sun law-there-was. Let-sleep-us, did-each-other-say- 


+? The following passage about seeking for the boy is complicated and unintelligible. Possibly 
errors have come in the process of dictating. 
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A-kat-mate, kaomutja kopéa ama-wari-ke-mate. Ajnaamate, ajnaamate, 
they. Slept-they, morning early did-depart-they. They-went, they-went, 
jaw akitimuru a-j-m-am-mere-je, ajru apoare 11ni ama-téa-m- 
sun thus did-beneath-make-go-it-when, children’s noise ear did-hear-with- 
mate. Koapoka arjépa kamé wénata ama-kira-kom-am-mere. Make 
they. Young-man finish house men did-there-meet-stand-he. Weeping 
ama-make-po-mate. A-ote je ajku jé aria ama-ka-ko-mamuti : 
did-weep-sit-they. His-mother and child and they (subject) did-say-they-two : 
mawane j@ ije-kakii-muna. Katja a-néka-po-m-mate-jé, ama-ptki-ma-ot- 
cudgel with beat-he-will-not. Things carry-sit-made-they-when, did-break-make- 
aamate, akwére oro am-or-aamate-jé. Koadpoka ama-étéma 
away-they, matter right did-make-right-they-when. Young-man did-choose-sit- 
more. Eté maar ajapao rarwi a-mo-kai-ma-ko-m-mate-jé, 
make-he. Sleep hand one _ entire did-together-lie-make-stand-make-they-when, 
ama-jki-naa-mate, tapare ara-tja. Jajti | kaoka, atema iti, tturar-oko. 
did-apart-go-they, place them-of. Parents, aunts, uncle-s, remaining-really. 
Koapoka ama-jki-nda-mere, a-jki-naa-mere-jé, tapare a-éamo manatja 
Young-man did-apart-go-he, did-apart-go-he-when, place his-wives two 
paoko. Amarja kamé ama-jk-aa-p-mae. Amoko-ama-jka-imi-pi-mate. 
for-good. For-good house did-apart-dwell-sit-they. For-good-did-apart-dwell-sit- 
Arjépa. Majekomokammari. 
they. Finished. I-have-spoken. 


Translation 18 


I begin to speak. They had erected a festive building (for the ceremony of 
piercing the nose) ; the fathers of the family went pounding sago, the boys went for 
a picnic. They caught morass crabs and beach crabs ; one of the boys, all alone, 
was eating spawn of crabs, and the others went home ; the one got lost; do and 
amé plants deprived him of seeing. 


Now, there he was without food, and with his hand he scooped some dirty rubbish 
(offal) to eat it. Then he made little arrows from the midribs of sago leaves, a bow, 
a knife, a chopping knife, a head-rest, all this he made from wood in the hinterland. 


There was a guava tree that bent over the river. He thought that the tree 
was standing in the water; he dived and dived, but on the ground (bottom) he 
gtipped nothing but dry leaves. “‘ But, where are all its fruits?” he said. Well! 
he lay down and reflected over everything. Then he dug a hole in the ground, put 
his things and little arrows in it, and he himself climbed into the tree. Up in the 


18 From IX on we give some legends told in the western dialect; the difference from the 
Tarja dialect of the other legends is not great, and only here and there will a small difference be 
found, especially because we have not striven to give the dialect variations exactly. Legend IX 
was told me at [ware by Najtimare, a man of 40 years of age, as belonging to the Pamuku people, 
who live inland on the Opa River. 


@ 
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tree he shot birds, which came flying down : white ring-pigeons, crows, white parrots, 
parrakeets, kira-kira birds, hornbill—he shot them all down. 

Two women, who carried sling-bags, came from the landside. They looked up. 
“Who are you?” they called up to him. The boy shook the tree. Beneath the 
women gathered the fruits in their bags. And they thought that he would come 
down. But he jumped from the tree and hid in the hole in the ground. The two 
women, seeing him no more, went home. Their younger brothers were sitting there 
and made a great noise ; they put their hampers with the guava fruit down, and the 
boys ate some. Then they went to sleep, and the next morning they went beating 
sago. 

The two elder sisters came again from the landside and looked up. The boy 
shook the tree, and shook once more, and still once more, and still once more. They 
filled the two bags of the older one, and of the younger one they filled two. The boy 
again jumped to the ground and hid in the hole. Then they went off again, and had 
their little brothers fetch bananas. The boys went and looked and found a big 
quantity of ripe fruit. Towards evening they went home. They went to sleep, 
and the next morning they went out again to beat sago. 

The older sisters came again from the landside, and looked up again to the boy. 
The elder sister approached the guava tree and was standing there, but the younger 
one crept into the hole in the ground. She saw there the things lying about. The 
boy shook the tree again, and the elder sister filled her bag, and once more, and once 
more, and still once more. ‘‘ Come down,” she said. The boy jumped to the ground 
and was about to hide in the hole, but the younger sister embraced him. 


The two sisters took up their bags and went home towards the seaside. There 
they set sago and bananas and pawpaw before the boy. The three of them hid together 
in aseparated room. But the one with the flat leg heard it and he invited his younger 
brothers to go with him inland to pound sago. 


The young man with his two wives now said to an irako tree to sink into the 
ground, Well! It disappeared almost altogether in the ground. They put 
sago and vegetable food, bananas, manioc, sweet potatoes, animal food, water, 
firewood, bow, tools, chopper and axe on top of the tree; and when everything 
was stored away (not expressed: and the three men are in too) the tree emerged 
again, and above in the tree it was as if there was a house quite high ; from below one 
did not even see it. 


At noon they began to talk in the tree, and then they fought. They were talking 
up in the tree, and the youngest of the brothers was running about crying. The 
elder brothers began to fell the tree with an axe, but the axe went to pieces. Well! 
One of them climbed up in the tree with a chopper. The boy on top stabbed down 
with a spear. He sung: Waperéé mitawawapia wau mitawawapia wau (words 
without meaning). One of the women said: Hi, boys, your brave older brother, 
he has killed him already, don’t come up any more! Well! They waited till day- 
break, and one of the middle brothers climbed up and took a chopper with him. 
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The boy stabbed down with the sting of a big rayfish. Well! he fell down, dead. 
The younger brothers began to howl. Then they dug a hole and buried the dead. 
Dead! Then the younger brothers tried again to fell the tree with an axe, and again 
the axe went to pieces. One of the middle brothers climbed into the tree. It was 
past noon, but the sun was still high. The boy on top stabbed again down, to the 
ground: dead! They buried him. Early in the morning the oldest of the brothers 
climbed into the tree, the one with the flat leg. Two brothers were sitting cooking 
sweet potatoes, and bomb! the oldest brother fell to the ground. The two younger 
brothers got frightened. They dug a hole and buried him. 


Then they called upwards. The two sisters said to the tree : Sink down with us ! 
The tree sank down, and they unloaded all things and put them on the ground. 
Meanwhile they had locked up the mother (of the lost one) as a sign of mourning. 
She put on a mourning cloth. The younger brothers and their uncle went to seek 
him. They searched the path to the sago for his foot-tracks. The younger brothers 
put down the apparatus for sago-kneading, and the uncle looked for tracks round the 
hut. He was rubbed all over with mud (as a sign of mourning). At noon the elder 
brother went to sleep, the younger brother made things ready. The two married 
people, father and mother, the two older brothers, they all asked: Where have you 
found the tracks? There on the road which we followed, replied the uncle. He 
alone stayed behind, all the others followed the tracks landward. There they found 
his footsteps. Ah! they said, he has come with his two wives towards the sea to 
meet us. And on the way they found him in a hut in the bush, where he was sleeping. 
They remained there and began to cry. The young man looked up to the sun and 
said: ‘‘ Mother, father, let us remain here and sleep, the sun has almost set down.” 
Let us sleep here, they said to one another. In the morning they started, and left, 
and when the sun was that high (the speaker pointed to the west) they heard noise 
from the children. The young man found the men in the village. They began to 
cry. But his father and mother said: He will not beat you any more with his 
cudgel. They put down the things for the young man, they arranged the things and 
gave judgment. The young man selected some of the things. 

After that they went to sleep for five nights, and then he left with his two wives 
to go to their own country. The aunts and uncle remained. The man went to the 
place of his two wives and settled there. He had his own house, and they lived there 
for good. Finished. I have spoken. 


x19 
Amiro-wé karapao ama-j-m-mate, wénatd-oko unata Miare 
Snake-man festive-house did-make-they, man-real name Muare 
éwapu am-aa-p-mere. A-jajpi unata Wajripi ; a-jajpi 


river-mouth did-dwell-he. His-brother-in-law name Wajripi; his-brother-in-law 


1® The narrator is a man of 40 years, from the Potawaj River, by the name of Opa. 
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kuru wuri ama-ké-am-mamutt. Komaj mamé a-je-po-m-mamuti, 

with dog did-hold-go-they-two. Hornbill eye did-see-sit-make-they-two, 
kema ama-téké-ma-ké-mamutt, ma-w-em-o-nao-mamutt. Muare ot’ 
rattan did-cut-take-they-two, did-along-go-upwards-come-they-two. Muare tree 
atoad ama-jka-poma-wru-mure, komaj = ama-j-irt-aamere, 

big did-apart-embrace-against-he, hornbill did-throw-make-go-to-other-side-he, 
tapare-a. Awatja ote pakipéa ama-jk-u-naa-mere, a-jajpi-a 
ground-towards. Other tree small did-apart-above-be-present-it, his-brother- 


kema ama-téke-ma-iraamere.™ Néako, akérpé 
in-law-towards rattan did-cut-they-two. Brother-in-law, how 


kajmamoka-piki-ma-jraamanéme ! jama komaj ara é-m-ame-kae kamé-a, 
what-break-make-do-you ! and hornbill he take-went-he house-towards, 
a-éamo mapare-a. A-jajpi pe-a ama-kéa-ni-mo-kam-more. 
his-wife presence-towards. His-brother-in-law upwards did-hold-upon-make-leave- 
Wajript oooc00000h wardotemo waéajku, pomoretemo waéajku 
behind-he. Wajripi liana sp. long, liana sp. long 
ma-piki-ma-mo-na-mawmu, néako, né-jajpi, mamae, 
did-break-make-each-other-us-we-two, brother-in-law, my-brother-in-law, shame, 
ama-j-mire. Make rawri, make rawri, ama-j-m-mire. Amiro-wé wuri 
did-say-he. Song merely, song merely, did-say-he. Snake-men dog 
ama-kéa-am-mae, maki jé, komuta jé, tint ama-téa-j-m-mamuti. 
did-hold-go-they, (snake) and, (snake) and, ear did-hear-they-two. 
Karapao ama-um-maie, kaomutja kopéa po ama-j-mate, 
Festive-house did-demolish-they, morning early paddle did-paddle-they, 
wénata ope-d awa-nda-kae-ama-nék-am-mate, kamé ara-tja ama-ap-mate, 
men up being-present-did-carry-go-they, house them-of did-sit-they, 
amiro-wé kamé ara-tja; wénata-oko kamé ara-tja ama-jnaa-mere ; a-éamo 


snake-men house them-of; man-real house him-of did-come-he ; his-wife 
mapare. Amajekomokammari. 

to. I-have-spoken. 

Translation. 


The snake-men were building a festive house, and a real man, named Miuare, 
was living near the mouth of the river. Together with his brother-in-law Wajripi 
he went out hunting with the dogs. Seeing a hornbill in a tree they cut rattan 
and climbed up in a thin tree. Muare climbed over into a big tree, and threw the 
hornbill down to the ground, but the other, who sat in the thin tree, meanwhile 
cut the rattan in two. “ Brother-in-law,” the other said, “‘ What now, why do you 
cut that rattan?’ But the first took the hornbill with him, home to his wife, and 
left his brother-in-law behind on the top of the tree. 


* With the help of rattan they drew the thin small tree towards the thick tree and tied them 
together, the usual method of climbing up athin tree. This is taken by the narrator as understood. 
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This one began to sing, “‘ Wajripi, we cut the long wardotomo-liana through, 
the long pdmoretemo-liana, the long tukaretemo-liana, my brother-in-law, Oh, my 
brother-in-law, I am ashamed.” He kept on singing, and when the snake-men went 
hunting with their dogs, the song was heard by a maku-snake and a kémuta-snake. 
The snake-men first pulled down their festive hall and in the morning they rowed 
up the river, and the man in the tree they carried home. There in the house of the 
snake-men they first sat down a while and then the real man went home to his wife. 
I have spoken. 


XI! 

Atawaju koadpoka ; amuta ama-jni-mae, kao-i-kate, jama éwati 

Atawaju young-man; sago did-go-to-interior-he, to pound, again afternoon 
ama-naw-mae. Mare ma-éré-ma-otaa-merom, ama-j-mire. Ard 
did-come-from-interior-he. Ready throw-away-finish-we-have, did-say-he.- There 
am-atéa péréta ama-jmin-aamere. Ewati kamé-are. 
his-younger-sister vagina did-copulate-he. Afternoon house-towards. 
Ama-nua-aa-p-mate. Koadpoka ote mi wawku awa-uru-p-ae, 
Did-from-interior-sit-they. Young-man tree water middle in-the-water-sit-it, 
ama-nua-u-p-mure. Mimare ama-poka-ke-mere, mii mako 
did-from-interior-above-sit-it. Beneath did-dive-he, ghost place 
ama-kira-nao-am-mere. ’Ma-jnaa-mere. Kaoka awatja ama-kamur-damere, 


did-there-down-stand-he. Did-go-on-he. Women other did-visit-he, 
uruna ama-muku-mure ; kaoka awdtja ama-kamur-damere, uruna 


lance did-stab-he, women other did-visit-he, lance 
ama-muku-mure ; kaoka awdatja ama-kamur-damere, uruna ama-muku-mure ; 
did-stab-he ; women other did-visit-he, lance did-stab-he ; 

kaoka awatja ama-kamur-damere, uruna ama-muku-mure ; kaoka awatja 
women other did-visit-he, lance did-stab-he ; women other 
ama-kamur-damere, uruna ama-muku-mure ; kaoard mané korane kapére 
did-visit-he, lance did-stab-he ; young-women two (fish) female 


mané are taj nao ama-kao-mamuti ; kodpoka Atawadju a-nék-am-mamutt 
two him chopper dead did-beat-they-two; young-man Atawaju carried-went- 


kamé-a, a-ote a-jku mamé ama-j-mamuts. 
they-two house-to, her-mother her-father eye did-see-they-two. 
Amajekomokammari. 
I-have-spoken. 
Translation. 


There was a young man, named Atawaju. They went to the sago bush to pound 
sago, and in the afternoon they turned towards the sea again. ‘‘ We have finished 
pounding sago,” he said, and then he copulated with his younger sister. Towards 


21 Same narrator as the preceding. The phrase ptréta iminimi-k is an expression of the western 
dialect for intercourse. Awarupae “ sitting in the water ”’ is in flight from incest. 
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evening they came home. The young man went sitting in a tree, which was standing 
in the middle of the sea. Then he dived into the water and entered the abode of the 
ghosts. He went on, met some women and killed them with his spear. Then he 
went further, and met some other women and he killed them with his spear. He 
pursued his way and met again some women and killed them with his spear. Again 
he went on and met other women and killed them with his spear. Again he went on 
and met two young women, two korane-women, who killed him with a chopping-knife, 
and took his head to their home, and showed it to their father and mother. I have 
said. 
XII? 

Japoka wurt ama-jka-ké-aam-mere, jaoka jé japoka 

Elder-brother dog did-apart-hold-go-he, younger-brother and elder-brother 
a-éamo jé, amutd ama-jk-ini-mamuti ; ama-kamuru-mate. 
his-wife and, sago did-apart-go-to-interior-they-two ; did-go-downstream-they. 
Japoka ama-jm-am-o-nao-more. Jaoka ama-jni-mire, 
Elder-brother did-beat-stand-up-come-he. Younger-brother did-go-to-interior-he, 
ama-muruku-mure, Karu mirja. Wé ména ama-kira-éré-am-mere. 
did-go-eastwards-he, East towards. Man no  did-there-around-walk-he. 
Opé-wé karapao ama-jm1-p-mate. A-ki-mire, émé 
Above-men festive-house did-make-sit-they. Did-go-seawards-he, drum 
awa-ke-mate, mamé a-j-mire-mi-a, ama-ktra-tuwa-oto-more. 
made-they, eye did-see-he-water-towards, did-there-alight-from-he. 
A-j-nao-more, tapare ama-ina-kai-mire. Mamé ama-térajm-mire, mamé 
Did-here-come-he, ground did-go-to-interior-lie-he. Eye did-direct-he, eye 
ama-j-mire. Amare ama-mo-more, poe-wé ama-naw-mae, ama-nua-kap-m- 
did-see-he. Call  did-call-he, | above-men did-descend-they, did-downwards- 
am-maite, ama-muruku-mae, kamé ara-tja ama-kir-aa-p-mae. Emé 
follow-make-go-they, did-ascend-they, house them-of did-there-sit-they. Drum 
ama-ke-mae, = nt ama-ni-mae, mirimu ama-o-mae. Karapao 
did-make-they, dance did-dance-they, nose _ did-pierce-they. Festive-house 
ama-um-mae. Kdoka wére ama-nao-ma-kom-mae. A-éamo kuru, 
did-break-down-they. Women men did-marry-they. His-wife with, 
a-mjao kuru ama-jk-am-am-mamuti. Japoka make ama-make-mere. 
her-husband with did-apart-stand-they-two. Elder-brother howl did-howl-he. 
Kamé ara-tja ama-kira-aa-p-mamuti. A-mjao, a-éamo ama-kao-more, 
House him-of did-there-sit-they-two. Her-husband, his-wife did-beat-he, 


* Narrated by a man of Japakdpare, aged 30 years. Amamurukimure refers to a flight 
as a result of adultery. According to the narrator, the ope-wé are real men, not ghosts. The 
young man from the underworld also gets a wife ; after the initiation rites marriages usually take 
place. 
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a-éamo ataramo ama-ini-mire, kamé aratja ope-d we-muruku-mure. 

his-wife flight | did-go-towards-interior-she, house her above along-ascended- 
Amajekomokammart. 

she. I-have-spoken. 


Translation. 

The older brother went alone hunting with his dogs, and the younger brother 
with the wife of the older one went alone to the sago-bush, and they came again 
downstream. The older brother rose up and hit him with a cudgel. Thereupon, 
the younger brother went away to the East and roved about in a country without 
men. The men of the upperworld were erecting a festive hall. When he went 
towards the sea, they were beating the drum. He looked to the river and entered 
the water again, but he came out again and lay down on the dry land. He looked 
about attentively and saw where the festivity was going on. He called and the men 
of the upperworld came down ; they came to fetch him and ascended again to their 
abode. There they sat down and went on beating the drum; they danced and 
pierced the noses, and pulled down the festive building. After that marriages were 
concluded. Man and wife got up (and when they arrived home) the older brother 
cried (with joy). They both entered the house of the older brother and lived there. 
But when (on one day) he beat his wife with a piece of wood, she fled away to her 
abode in the upperworld. I have said. 


XIII 

A-ote a-jku kuru kawtt ama-ke-mamutt. Ar-apja 

His-mother his-father with garden did-make-they-two. Their-daughter 
amuta ama-jk-ini-mire ; amuta a-kao-i-kae, ama-naw-mure, 
sago did-apart-go-to-interior-she ; sago pounded-she, did-come-from-interior-she. 
été ama-nua-kai-mire. Kaomutja kipéa ama-nji-mire. Jaware 
sleep did-come-from-interior-lie-she. Morning early did-go-out-she. (Fish sp.) 
ama-kira-o-more. Koapoka =ma-j-nao-more. A-éamo marokoma 
did-there-catch-she. Young-man did-here-come-he. His-wife out-of-wedlock 
ara-tja ama-jna-pa-m-am-mere. Kaoaoro Maarété unata. 
him-of did-go-towards-interior-follow-make-go-he. Young-woman Maarété name. 
Ma-jri-mamuti, kamé koadpoka-tja. A-ote 
Did-go-to-other-side-they-two, house young-man-of. His-mother 
ama-nia-ke-mere. Amoko ama-jr-imi-pi-mamuti. 
did-dance-give-she. For-good did-other-side-permanently-sit-they-two. 
Amejkomokammari. 
I-have-spoken. 


23 Same narrator. 
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Translation. 

Father and mother were working in the gardens. Their daughter went alone 
to the sago-bush, and having finished with sago-pounding she came back to the shore 
and slept there. In the morning she went out, and caught some small jaware fishes. 
Then there came a young man and took her with him as his out-of-wedlock wife. 
Maarété was her name. They crossed the river to the young man’s house, and his 
mother danced (with joy). Both settled down there for good on the other side. 
I have spoken. 

P. DRABBE. 
(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The next meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the 
Advancement of Science will be held in Hobart from 12th to 19th June under the 
presidency of Dr. A. B. Walkom. 


The first Pan-Pacific Science Congress to be held since before the war is to meet 
in New Zealand in February next. This Congress—the seventh—was to have been 
held in Manila in 1943, but the war with Japan and the devastation of Manila have 
made this impossible. The Royal Society of New Zealand, however, with the consent 
and financial assistance of the Government of New Zealand, and the agreement of the 
representative organizations of the Pacific Science Association, has been able to 
organize the meeting in New Zealand. The dates are as follows : 


February 2-8 .. Meetings in Auckland. 
February 9-15 .. Excursions in North Island. 
February 16-22 .. Meetings in Christchurch. 


From February 23 [Excursions in South Island. 


It is to be hoped that transport arrangements will enable this meeting to be 
well attended. It is also hoped that visitors from other countries, such as the United 
States, might be able to visit the Hobart meeting of A.N.Z.A.A.S. before crossing 
over to Auckland. 


The International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences is to 
be held in Brussels from 15th to 23rd August. 


A Conference on Aboriginal Administration and Welfare was held in Canberra 
in February. It was attended by the Heads of the Aboriginal Administration Depart- 
ments in each State and the Northern Territory and also by the Directors-General, 
or their representatives, of the Commonwealth Departments of Social Services, 
Public Health and Education. Professor A. P. Elkin was also present. Mr. J. A. 
Carrodus, Secretary of the Department of the Interior, presided. 


The following notice has come from University College, London, Department of 
Anthropology : 

“The College will shortly proceed to the appointment of 

(i) LECTURER IN SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. Salary £550-{850, according to 
qualifications and experience. 

(ii) RESEARCH ASSISTANT IN SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. Salary £350. Tenable 
in the first instance for one year. 

“Duties will commence on 1st October, 1948. 


“ Applications, to be received by 1st May, 1948, should be addressed to the 
Secretary, University College, London, Gower Street, W.C.1, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained.” 
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The Book of Pidgin English. By John L. Murphy. W. R. Smith and Paterson 
Pty., Ltd., Brisbane, 1947. Pp. 129. Foreword by Major-General Basil 
Morris. 

Two separate subjects come up for discussion in regard to this book : its matter 
and the general idea of the use of pidgin. It is probably the best set-out book of 
its kind. Pp. 1-16 are occupied by grammar, then come sections on “ some pitfalls,”’ 
“some native beliefs, practices and institutions,” ‘‘examples of pidgin English 
composition,” and a vocabulary arranged both ways occupies the rest of the book. 
The words are cast into phonetic spelling. 


It must be borne in mind that the pidgin English exists in a number of dialects, 
and whilst it is impossible to say that some grammatical constructions do not exist 
in pidgin, some are uncertainly unknown in large areas. Such a form is “ bin” 
to mark a past tense: it is normal Australian pidgin but not normal New Guinea— 
the only common form used is pimis, which in this book is given first, before bin. 
As a matter of fact, pidgin is almost hopeless for the exact expression of tense. So, 
too, the comparison of adjectives is not equally well-developed among all speakers, 
especially those whose mother-tongues are deficient in methods of expressing such 
ideas. 


Sometimes one may disagree with a spelling, e.g. wusat? who? where the w 
seems superfluous ; bunara, a bow, is quite often sounded as banara ; it is doubtful 
whether westap, ‘‘ where stop,”’ i.e. where ? is to be regarded as a disyllabic adverb 
or as two words. 


The short section entitled ‘Some Pitfalls” is important. It explains some 
words whose pidgin uses are not at all like those of their English originals, and whose 
misuse can cause misunderstanding and even trouble—as one learns by experience 
without such help as is here provided. The same remark applies to the section on 
beliefs, practices and institutions of the natives. 


The ‘“‘ Examples ”’ include a rendering of the famous passage from Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar beginning “ Friends, Romans and countrymen.” This and the three 
verse examples which follow show much ingenuity expended to make the vehicle of 
pidgin English carry a bigger load than it was ever intended to bear: of which more 

low. 

The two vocabularies contain extremely serviceable word lists which do not 
seem to be marred by errors of translation, but are sometimes inconsistent in their 
spellings. On p. 32, giris is given for (amongst other meanings) “‘ suave talk,’’ while 
on p. 120 under “‘ suave ”’ the spelling is gris. Both may be right ; it partly depends 
on the speaker—but consistency is still needed if pidgin English is to be written. 


That brings up the second subject mentioned: the continued use of pidgin. 
Oceania has always opposed this. In this “ Apologia,”’ before page 1, Mr. Murphy 
contends that ‘‘ the advantages of pidgin English far outweigh its disadvantages.” 
But he goes on to say later, ‘‘ English is too difficult for the native and accessible to 
only a few.”’ The second part of the statement has unfortunately been only too 
true in the past ; the first part seems very strange to those who have spoken with the 
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“few.’”’ Papua, where pidgin has never been introduced, provides excellent examples 
of how well a native can learn to speak English. If English is too difficult, then 
the entire English programme of the present Territory Department of Education 
may as well be scrapped. If in the future the present educational policy is carried 
out consistently, the native will be taught to read and write in his own language 
first, and parallel with that process will learn simple spoken English. Having 
mastered the new and strange art of writing through a medium already known to 
him, he will be in a position to advance to higher English and the vagaries of English 
spelling. This is a perfectly practicable policy, and its aim is to kill pidgin English 
painlessly. Till this is done, Mr. Murphy’s book will render a valuable service to 
those who for any reason are trying to use pidgin in New Guinea. 


A. CAPELL. 


Aranda Traditions. By T. G. H. Strehlow. Melbourne University Press, 1947. 
Pp. 1-181, with map. Price 17/6. 


This is a scholarly study of the main features of the myths of the Aranda tribe 
in Central Australia, of the distinguishing traits of three of its subdivisions, and of 
its sacred possessions. It is an interesting book, but somewhat difficult to read, 
both because of the arguments and of the constant use of native words. 

The author, the son of Pastor C. Strehlow, a former Missionary at Hermannsburg, 
on the Finke River, learnt the Western Aranda dialect as a child. A successful 
career at the University of Adelaide in English language and literature did not lessen 
his interest in the Aranda language. The Australian National Research Council, 
therefore, availed itself of his desire to make a thorough study of the latter and, 
between 1932 and 1936, made grants to him and also awarded him a Fellowship for 
this purpose. As a result, Mr. Strehlow’s Aranda Phonetics and Grammar was 
published by the Council as an Oceania Monograph in 1944. This is the most thorough 
grammatical and phonetic study of an Australian language yet published. 

Linguistic research entails, amongst other things, the collection of texts, both 
poetry and prose, religious and secular, for the purpose of studying the language in 
action, and analysing its usages. But the religious “literature” of an Australian 
tribe is its mythology, as preserved in chant form, acted out in ritual, and interpreted 
by the fully initiated possessors of the various sets of chants and ceremonies. In 
addition, these latter are associated with secret and sacred symbols, both of a per- 
manent and a temporary nature, called tjurunga (churinga) by the Aranda. It 
follows that to record thoroughly Aboriginal mythological texts, especially the 
chants, the linguist (or anthropologist) must become conversant with the rites and 
symbols. This book is the result. In other words, it is a by-product of the author’s 
main task, which was linguistic. 

It is, however, a very important by-product, for it is the approach of a literary 
scholar, concerned with tribal mythology, to the problems of tribal groupings, and to 
the rules of ownership of, and the inheritance governing, sacred possessions. These 
last include chants, rites, symbols and sacred objects, and their interpretations— 
the myths. 

Those conversant with the anthropological research carried out amongst the 
Aranda and adjacent tribes, during the past fifty and more years, will find little in 
the book that is new in principle with regard either to the meaning or to the social 
aspects of the myths or other sacred possessions. But that does not detract from its 
value, for Mr. Strehlow’s presentation is based on a linguistic liaison with his 
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informants, which no other workers in the region possessed. Therefore, his con- 
firmation or modification of principles enunciated by them is very much to the point. 
The chief contributions in this field have been made by Pastor C. Strehlow (1907 to 
1920), Spencer and Gillen (1899 and 1926), Miss O. M. Pink (in Oceania, 1933, 1936), 
Roheim (1933), H. K. Fry (Oceania, 1933), and A. P. Elkin (Oceania, 1934). 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Strehlow seldom relates his findings to those of 
other workers. True, the three chapters of the book were written in 1934, but to 
have revised them and to have related them to the results of other workers before 
sending the typescript to the publishers a couple of years ago would have been all 
to the good. He does refer, however, to Sir Baldwin Spencer, but mainly to trounce 
him ; and he seems to dismiss all writers on the Aranda except himself as mistaken. 
But sweeping criticisms need substantiation, lest they be incorrect (as on pp. 69 
and 83). I have come from a careful study of Mr. Strehlow’s book with an added 
respect for Spencer and Gillen’s Native Tribes of Central Australia, published in 1899. 
Field work in social anthropology was then in its infancy, but Spencer’s trained 
powers of observation and exact recording and his scientific use of material, presented 
the world with a remarkably accurate picture of the social organization and of the 
totemic beliefs and ceremonies of the Arunta tribe. We will probably never get 
again, certainly not in Central Australia, such vivid first-hand accounts of totemic 
and initiation ceremonies. In spite, too, of his linguistic handicap, his records of 
the Arunta myths, and their relations to the rites, were of high order. 


Of course, Spencer could not give the poetry of the chants, nor the vividness of 
their expression. But this is just what Mr. Strehlow can do. In the course of his 
analysis of the mythological themes, he gives some translations of parts of the myths. 
These are beautifully rendered, and witness not only to his ability, but to the poetic 
quality of Aboriginal mythology. The latter is well known to the trained anthrop- 
ologists who for years now have been recording myth and chant in the native tongues. 

Mr. Strehlow, however, has the special gift of translating these into such 
expressive prose and also into verse that I hope he will prepare another book con- 
sisting of translations of Aranda myths and chants in both prose and verse. In this 
way he will make a truly valuable contribution to the literature on the Aborigines, 
and to our appreciation of them as human beings. 


In spite of my appreciation of Mr. Strehlow’s special gifts, and of much of value 
in this book, I must, though against the grain, point out that from the point of view 
of social anthropology it has several weaknesses. The approach is, of course, funda- 
mentally literary, and this may explain its weakness on the scientific side. Thus, 
because of a similarity in a couple of mythological traits, some cultural or racial 
relationship between the Aborigines and the Norse is suggested (p. xiv), but no real 
grounds for this inference are given. The use of the term sire, for totemic hero, 
suggests the Freudian interpretation of totemism, but it is not examined. The 
term chief, instead of the usual headman requires explanation ; and the use of the 
term classes, with its special connotation in sociology, instead of the accepted term 
subsections, with reference to the eight-fold division of the tribe for certain social 
and ceremonial purposes, is retrograde. Nor is the use of legendary as synonymous 
with mythical commendable. Grandfather on pp. 96 and 102 is probably father’s 
father. In some parts it is difficult to tell whether the vivid account of the ceremony 
is based on observation, on an informant’s account, or on a previous observer’s 
record. The phrase “ group territory ’’ on p. 101 might refer to the Northern Aranda 
or to a sub-group of it. And the bottom paragraph of p. 140 does not make clear 
whether or not the lesser sites were “ everlasting homes ’’ nor how, if the individual’s 
spirit came from one of these, the main “‘ everlasting home ’’ could be his, as distinct 
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from inheriting a share in its rites. Incidentally, Spencer and Gillen did mot use the 
form Aluridja for Loritja (p. 178). Basedow uses it for a local group, while I used 
it to express the community of language and social organization which I found in 
1930 extending from Oodnadatta (S.A.) to Mt. Margaret (W.A.) and from the Musgrave 
Ranges to the Great Australian Bight (Oceania, 1931, Vol. 2, No. 1, pp. 60-64; and 
1938, Vol. VIII, No. 4, p. 424). There are several misprints on the Table of 
Subsections (p. 174). 

This means that before a second edition is issued, and I hope one will be required, 
the book should be carefully revised. Incidentally, some of the poetic-prose in the 
text could be pruned to advantage. ‘‘ Red-flaming fires ’’ (p. 94) and “ red-flaming 
torches ”’ (p. 79), ‘‘ red coals” (p. 106) and “‘ glimmering coals glow dimly, casting a 
reddish half-light,” become tiring, are unnecessary, and probably not exact. Grey 
streaks of dawn become boring when repeated. Moreover, the search for such 
expressions leads to inconsistency. Thus, “‘ The confusion . . . endures for many 
hours, and night moves on rapidly”’» And in the urge of writing, inconsistency of 
interpretation appears. In the first chapter, pp. 6 and 35, the tyranny of tradition 
and of the old men “‘ stifles all creative impulse ’’ and even prevents the improvement 
of weapons. Indeed, Mr. Strehlow speaks of the “ utter apathy and the general 
mental stagnation ”’ of the natives, who are a ‘“‘ decadent race,” although the myths 
reflect a ‘‘ more primitive order of society ” than that of the Aranda of 1930. But on 
p. 160, he says, ‘‘ the sacred traditions are not the hastily invented productions of 
primitive savages, but the amazing heritage of an age-old native culture of no mean 
order.” Moreover, Spencer and Gillen pointed out how customs change through 
the councils of the old men, and indeed were changing in the 18g90’s. Nor were the 
Aranda slow to use the superior materials brought in by the white man. 

In spite of these imperfections, I commend Mr. Strehlow’s book to all students 
of Australian anthropology, and again express the hope that it will soon be followed 
by a book of his translations of chant-verses and myths, with notes, and at least some 
of the Aranda texts. 

Finally, I draw attention to Mr. Strehlow’s illuminating definition (p. 159) of 
Aranda myths as “‘ the sum total of the many and varied explanations given by the 
old leaders of a group to the younger men concerning the traditional chant, the 
sacred ceremonies, and the physical features of the landscape associated with the 
life story of any given totemic ancestor who is revered by the group.” 


A. P. ELKIN. 


Jungle Pimpernel. By Lloyd Rhys. Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1947. 
Pp. 1-239, with plates and maps. 


The discovery in 1936 of the Wissel Lakes in the mountainous interior of Dutch 
New Guinea caused speculation as to the type of people who lived there. A year 
later, two survey flights and landings on the lakes and an overland expedition were 
conducted by Dr. Cator, Assistant Resident Magistrate at Fak-Fak, on the south-west 
coast. In 1938, Police Commissioner van Eechoud established an administration 
post at Enarotali, Lake Paniai. District Officer Dr, Stutterheim took over from 
wee but in 1939 he was relieved by Dr. Jean Victor de Bruijn, the subject of this 


Born in Java in 1913, de Bruijn received his schooling there and passed on to the 
University of Leiden to take in four years, the five years’ course required of those 
desirous of a career in the civil administration of the Netherlands East Indies, 
Perhaps the length of this university course should be emphasized, especially in 
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Australia, where in pre-war days a one year’s course only was envisaged, and now only 
a two years’ course ; and that is not yet an actuality. 

While waiting for an appointment, de Bruijn took his Ph.D. at the end of 1937. 
Then, after only ten months’ practical experience, but enough to show that he 

eagerness and tact as well as linguistic and anthropological ability, he 
became the resident officer amongst these neolithic Papuans, who had been com- 
pletely isolated even from Indonesian influence. 

This book is based on Dr. Bruijn’s journal and on his talks with the author. It 
is full of interest for the student of anthropology and of native administration—an 
interest which is further maintained by the outbreak of the Japanese war and the 
coming of the Japanese to Dutch New Guinea. Dr. de Bruijn and his party had to 
retreat even further into the ranges, but all the time kept up a most valuable intel- 
ligence service, with the help of the natives whose friendship and co-operation the 
young officer had won. He and his few white men and Indonesians, and some 
specially trained central Papuans were finally evacuated by plane from Hagers 
Lake, on 26th July, 1944, many mountains and gorges away, not only from the 
Wissel Lakes, but from his successive war-time posts. 

Jungle Pimpernel is, of course, not an anthropological study, nor a thesis on 
native administration, but it contains so much evidence of ability and power in both 
fields that we hope Dr. de Bruijn will write a report directly on these aspects of his 
work amongst the Ekari and Migani. His own view is summed up thus: “ The 
administration should be divided into two periods, the first to be one of exploration, 
orientation, observation, and study, and should occupy seven years. Then the 
change-over could be made to one of full administration.” The study would include 
the language and social anthropology of the people. He maintained that methods 
based on Western standards could not be used in the central mountains. 

To meet Dr. de Bruijn was to be left quite unaware of his important pioneering 
work in administration and of the vital réle played by him during the war, for which 
he was honoured by his Queen. It was all in the ‘“‘ day’s work.” It was duty. 


A. P. ELKIN. 


New Guinea Headhunt. By Caroline Mytinger. Macmillan, New York, 1947. 
Pp. 1-441. Price $4. 

The heads were sought for the purpose of painting. Miss Mytinger was especially 
eager to record on canvas the heads, and bodies too, of primitive Papuans. But 
Melanesians and Papuo-Melanesians got there also. The search for suitable subjects 
and the artist’s problems connected with the posing of those subjects constitute 
the theme of a very entertaining and informative book. Both the authoress and her 
companion, Margaret Warner, were women of pluck, ready to go anywhere smilingly 
and make the best of the worst conditions of travelling and housing. 

Readers who have been in Papua will see with delight persons and places 
appearing graphically before them, while students of anthropology will find enlighten- 
ment in the way in which the artist came to grips with the psychological and cultural 
background of the native models. She had her failures, but only sometimes. 

Miss Mytinger is a good observer, and an efficient recorder, and what is more 
important, she is not satisfied with superficial description. She tries to get to the 
meaning of the customs and beliefs which affect her models. A sorceress is in the 
picture and an analysis of magic follows. Miss Mytinger says, “it has many of the 
features of artistic talent,” and that in black magic the native ‘‘ has wisely provided 
himself with a safety valve for the emotions that give civilized folk shingles and 
psychiatrists.” 
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New Guinea Headhunt is not an anthropological book, but the writer has a real 
interest in anthropology, in understanding man, his society, his culture, his mind. 
She also sees clearly the problems of contact and administration. But her observa- 
tions and discussions of all such matters are just part of the main theme—hunting 
for, and painting, “ primitive” heads. A couple of doubtful anthropological 
generalizations could well have been omitted, but these are quickly forgotten in the 
constant movement of the book—in the liveliness of description, and in so much which 
is good anthropology and psychology. 

New Guinea Headhunt describes experiences in Papua before the war, but the 
writer prefaces it with a short chapter dealing with the war in the South-west Pacific, 
which ends with a tribute to the Royal Papuan Constabulary. This body of 120 
‘‘ proved to be the nucleus of a vast unofficial native army whose part in the defence 
of Moresby, and progressively that of Australia, cannot be estimated in the ordinary 
way.” What these Papuans did—-and it was voluntary—“ is evidence that the 
principles of the sacred trust contained in Papua’s native policy can produce dividends: 
never to leave behind a legacy of hate for the next white man who comes that way.” 

Needless to say, this book is well illustrated both with photographs (of paintings) 
and with line drawings. 

A. P. ELKIN. 


The Viking Fund Publications. 


This series is devoted to research in general anthropology, and is made possible 
by a foundation created and endowed at the instance of Axel L. Wenner Gren for 
scientific, educational, and charitable purposes. Each number of the series presents 
results of research either financed or otherwise sponsored by the Viking Fund, or of 
research conducted independently of the Fund. The volumes are well printed on 
fifty per cent. rag paper, with stiff paper covers. They are well, indeed profusely, 
illustrated with photographs, line drawings and maps. Anthropologists, archeologists 
and linguists the world over will be grateful to this Fund, and to Dr. Cornelius Osgood, 
the Editor, for making these research results available, and for seeing that all who 
should be interested in them have the opportunity to receive them. In this way is 
science advanced and workers encouraged. 


Up to date we have received nine numbers : 


Archeology. 
No. 3. Paul Fejos, Archeological Explorations in the Cordillera Vileabamba, 
South-Eastern Peru (1944, pp. 1-75, plates 1-80). 
No. 4. A. L. Kroeber, Peruvian Archeology in 1942 (1944, pp. I-51, plates 1-48). 
No. 7. Isabel Kelly, Excavations at Apatzingan, Michoacan (1947, pp. 1-227, 
plates 1-24). . 
No. 5. George F. Carter, Plant Geography and Culture History in the American 
South-West (1945, pp. I-140). 
Linguistics. 
No. 2. Stanley Newman, Yokuts Language of California (1944, pp. 1-247). _ 
No. 6. Harry Hoijer and Others, Linguistic Structures of Native America 
(1946, pp. 1-423). 
Social Anthropology. 
No. 1. Paul Fejos, Ethnography of the Yagua (1943, pp. 144, plates 1-56). 
No. 8. Walter Dyk, A Navaho Autobiography (1947, pp. 1-218, plates 1-16). 
No. 9. D.B.Stout, San Blas Cuna ; Acculturation (1947, pp. 1-124, plates 1-16), 
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Hawaiian Americans. By E.G. Burrows. Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. 1-2 8. 
Price $3. 


Members of a Conference on Native Education, held in Honolulu in 1936, v 
entertained at a function in which groups of children, Japanese, Chinese, Filipino no, 
Hawaiian, Korean, in turn gave short performances, representative of their ethni cc 
background, but all ending with the assertion: ‘‘ we are good Americans.” 4 

Some of us could not help wondering whether this was even skin deep, and 
particularly what the many tens of thousands of Japanese in Hawaii would do in 
the event of a war between America and Japan. And just this test came, and th é 
result : “‘ seemingly far the greatest number proved themselves loyal to the Unite 
States.”” But “‘ how did so many people of Japanese parentage become American #f 
one generation?” Such is a question which Dr. Burrows poses, and underlying it, th , 
broader question, ‘‘ how have the different peoples in Hawaii affected each other re 

The core and best part of the book deals with the growth of the prestige of the 
Europeans in Hawaii, amongst the Polynesian Hawaiians and Oriental immigrants 
and their children, a prestige which was never seriously questioned by the loc: 1 
Europeans themselves. The author then examines through a very fine sieve all 
forms of behaviour on the part of the non-Europeans, which could be classified as @ 
relief from trade (local European) dominance—relief from the stress of Sovereiil 
He seeks his material under the headings of aggression, withdrawal, and co-operation, 
This section of the book contains much of interest, but has neither vim nor depth, he 
The explanation, however, lies not with the author, but in the fact that this relief” 
was not widely sought, and seldom noticeably. As Dr. Burrows says of ageressaaa 

“‘the very weakness of the case proves that, except in one or two crises, aggression 
has not been the predominant response, but a distinctly exceptional one.” The same 
is true of religious and recreation reversion as a means of withdrawal. It has been, @ 
and is, confined to a minority. Moreover, the withdrawal, which is most prevaleni cat 
is an interest in ancestral sport, and there have been no epidemics of “‘ nativistic 
religions, as in regions where the stress of the invader’s dominance has been severe,” 
There have been some cases of extreme co-operation with the haole, especially in the! 
recent war, as a response to occasions of stress, but actually ‘ ‘the rule among all 
peoples in Hawaii is conformity to haole practices.’”’ This is shown quite clearly in 
the section on Prestige. 4 

The conclusion is that America’s democratic and educational method of ruling” 
non-Europeans in Hawaii caused stress only in a very slight degree. Prestige was 
obtained and maintained simply by the European superiority i in technology. Invidious” 
“ devices like segregation and codes of subservience ’’ have been shown to be unneces-% 
sary. By not resorting to them, the stress is kept mild, and the response increases 
in co-operation. In ruling alien peoples, stress cannot be eliminated, but care and | 
methods can be taken to soften it, and to provide for ways of relief—such as co=” 
operation, varying forms of withdrawal, and even aggression in its ascetic form which 7 
intensifies co-operation, and as expressed in grumbling. 

Dr. Burrows has made an interesting and valuable contribution to the study of 
culture-contact. 


A. P. ELK, 





